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CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


by George F. Kennan, Counselor * 


On many occasions, during these past 4 years 
that I have been in Washington, I have traveled 
to other cities of the country—Milwaukee in- 
cluded—to talk to people about what has been 
going on in world affairs and to explain to them 
the bases of our policies. 

On those occasions, I have never failed to be 
asked dozens of interested questions—questions 
which revealed a keen curiosity about interna- 
tional affairs and a desire on the part of people 
to hear the facts and to make their own independ- 
ent judgments about our foreign policy problems. 

People didn’t always agree, by any means, with 
what we were doing in Washington and with our 
reasons for doing it, and these doubts came out 
in their questions. But they always credited us, 
it seemed to me, with integrity, with good will, 
with a sincere desire to serve the interests of the 
country as we perceived those interests. And, on 
that basis, we were always able to discuss these 
things as equals—as normal, decent Americans, 
with a common concern—and a disinterested con- 
cern—for the country’s welfare. We could direct 
our discussion not to the problems of the past but 
to the problems of the present and the future. 

It is just that which I had hoped to be able to 
do today. The problems are still there. They 
are as bitter, as complicated as ever. 

And yet, I do not feel, this time, that we can 
proceed in quite this way. Things have occurred 
in recent weeks which I am afraid have affected 
the confidence that I might have otherwise ex- 
pected from many of you. There is no use just 
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ignoring these things. In one way or another, 
they are going to have to be talked out; because 
if they are not talked out, they are going to con- 
fuse us and make us uncertain of ourselves, and 
it is not going to be possible for us to think effec- 
tively and usefully about our real problems. 

I refer, of course, to the charges which have 
been flying about in recent weeks concerning the 
Department of State, the people in it, the motives 
of their conduct, and the relation of all that to 
our foreign policy. 

A friend of mine who knows a good deal about 
the American people and their reactions said 
something to me the other day which helped me 
personally to orient myself in this situation 
which, I ask you to believe, has not been an easy 
one for any of us in the Department of State, 
whether or not we have been personally attacked. 
This friend said, “You may be sure that these 
charges would not have proved so disturbing to 
people out around the country if there were not 
in their minds some great doubts and questions 
about American foreign policy which have not 
yet been answered to their satisfaction. Things 
have not gone in accordance with their hopes or 
their expectations, and they want to know the 
reasons why. If it has not been because the State 
Department has been full of Communists, then 
they want to know what the real reason is.” 

I am sure that there is a great deal in this. I 
think there are many people today who are be- 
wildered about the reasons for the gravity and 
bitterness of our foreign policy problems in this 
postwar period and who wonder how things 
suddenly got that way and whose fault it is. Per- 
haps, there are a few facts about the relationship 
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between past events and present events which 
would help them. 


Time Lag in Foreign Affairs and Its Result 


It seems to me that in the field of foreign 
affairs there is generally a great time lag—as 
much as 5 or 10 years on the average—between 
cause and effect in major developments. This is 
something that few people in this country are 
aware of. Their unawareness expresses itself in a 
demand for quick results, where such results often 
simply cannot be obtained. It also expresses it- 
self in a tendency to lay the blame or credit for 
current developments on people who happen to 
bear public responsibility at the moment, even 
though the real causes of these developments may 
go much deeper in time and in complexity. 

I suppose I have been obliged to think as much 
professionally about the origins of our position 
in this postwar world as anyone. I believe that 
some of our difficulties in understanding this 
situation result from misunderstandings which 
existed even prior to the last war. 

It seems to me that in the 30’s, we were, as a 
nation, not sufficiently aware of the role which 
power was coming to play in this world of ours, 
and particularly in the minds of three extremely 
vigorous and important peoples, all of whom were 
discontented in one way or another with their own 
cut from the settlement of World War I. These 
peoples were of course the Germans, the Russians, 
and the Japanese. 

During the decade preceding our participation 
in the Second World War, that is from 1931-1941, 
it was plain that these countries were all in the 
hands of governments which would have no re- 
spect for liberal principles or ethical restraints in 
their conduct and would be motivated primarily 
by power considerations. It was also evident that 
these three countries in combination possessed, or 
would soon possess, a military potential clearly 
overshadowing anything that could be mobilized 
elsewhere on the Asiatic and European continents. 
It was evident that if the Western world were 
therefore to have any hope of coping with them 
in a future war, this would lie in the possibility— 
which eventually came true—that they would be 
divided against themselves. In other words, by 
the latter part of the 30’s, the preponderance of 
world power was already against ourselves and our 
friends, and it could be reasonably predicted that, 
if our sort of world were to survive, it would be 
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only by virtue of the rifts among the totalitarian 
powers, not because we and our friends were 
strong enough to oppose all of them together and 
all at once. 

It was for this reason that when war came to 
us, we were confronted with a sad, and perhaps 
for many of us humiliating, fact: namely, that it 
was only with the help of one totalitarian regime, 
still saturated with hatred for us and determined 
to encompass our downfall, that we could defeat 
those other totalitarian powers which had brought 
themselves into a state of hostility with us. And 
many of us were inclined to forget that the single 
totalitarian state which was on our side was there 
unwillingly, chagrined, and embittered to find it- 
self in our company. It was there not by its own 
choice. It was there because it had made the mis- 
take of relying on an agreement with Hitler, and 
because Hitler had made the even greater mistake 
of betraying that agreement and turning his 
sword to the east. Instead of recognizing this 
unhappy state of fact, and drawing from it the 
bitter lessons which it held for us, we consoled 
ourselves with the delusion that Moscow would 
change: that the wartime association with us 
would produce some basic alteration in the nature 
of a regime whose commitment to totalitarianism 
was really far more than just a state of mind. 

Holding this delusion—not only holding it, but 
nursing it with a sort of desperation—and assur- 
ing ourselves that unless it came true, peace was 
impossible, we did not realize how profound and 
fateful a change would be made in the world pic- 
ture when, with the war fought to the finish of 
“unconditional surrender,” two of these totalitar- 
ian states would be laid prostrate and disarmed 
while the third would be left in possession of 
great areas of Europeand Asia. We did not fully 
realize that this would create a situation in which 
it would be a hard and dangerous and wearisome 
task to restore life on these continents except with 
Russia’s consent and on Russia’s terms. 

This was a serious misunderstanding we were 
wandering into. For the power of the free world 
had not really been enhanced during the war. On 
the contrary, the German and Japanese occupa- 
tion of other countries had dealt great, if tem- 
porary, blows in many instances to their capabili- 
ties for the independent reassertion of their na- 
tional power. The experience of totalitarian 
occupation had not only left people everywhere 
with a national hatred of those who had occupied 
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them, it had also left another and more fateful 
imprint. This was a widespread doubt about the 
principles of that liberal nontotalitarian world 
which had failed to save them from the catas- 
trophe of occupation and had liberated them only 
after years of suffering and degradation and, in 
some instances, of tragic human losses. 

I am not saying that the war could or should 
have ended differently than it did. Hindsight is 
too easy; and we are not helped, in our present 
bitter problems, by the boastful claims of “I told 
you so,” even in those rare instances where they 
might have some justification. I am saying that 
the shape of this post-war world, with all its dan- 
gers and its insecurity and its lack of easy solu- 
tions, was largely cut out for us by the course of 
military events during the recent war when we 
were very little aware of that fact. And I would 
point out that the policies by which those military 
events were determined were ones which found 
the concurrence and approval of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people including, I think, cer- 
tainly of most of us who are here in this room 
tonight. Let us be fair, then, and recognize that, 
in this great turning in human affairs, which has 
led to our problems of today, we are dealing with 
something for which we all have a share of respon- 
sibility. And let us, therefore, look for its causes, 


not in the possible deficiencies of a few contempo- 
rary figures, but rather in the great tragic sweep 
of the events of our time. 


The Situation in the Far East 


This was not the only fateful source of misun- 
derstanding about our present problems. There 
is another which I would like to mention. This 
relates to China and the Far East. There has 
been no sector of our policy which has been the 
cause of so much criticism as this. 

I believe that I understand the state of mind 
which lies behind this criticism. It is roughly 
this: China has fallen to the Communists, That 
is a reversal to the cause of world peace and 
stability. Therefore, our policy must have been 
wrong. Therefore, there must have been some- 
thing wrong in the State Department. 

That all sounds plausible enough; and it would 
be—if China were a sort of province of the United 
States and if the State Department ran it and if 
it were the State Department which had decided 
that the Communist Party should be the faction 
which would have the best morale and discipline 
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and pack the strongest political punch and win 
the civil war in China. 

But suppose none of this were so. Suppose that 
our representatives had warned the Chinese Gov- 
ernment earnestly and repeatedly of the probable 
consequences of the course on which it had em- 
barked; suppose that, when these warnings were 
ignored, there was nothing more that our Gov- 
ernment could really do to influence or alter the 
basic course of events in China; suppose that the 
troubles of the Chinese Government were inherent 
within itself; suppose that it wasn’t in the first 
instance lack of money or arms or anything this 
country could give which stood between the Chi- 
nese Government and the accomplishment of its 
purposes in China; suppose we were given the 
impression that the reason that Government 
wanted aid from us and paid people in this country 
to lobby for that aid was not so much that it really 
wanted to overcome its weaknesses, but in order 
that it might more easily avoid having to face up 
to them, not so much that it wanted to increase its 
efforts, but rather because it wanted to involve us 
to the point where we would take over the major 
burden of the responsibility and it could itself 
relax and sit back; how would things look then? 

These happen to have been the realities, and 
they can be very easily proved from the published 
documents. 

What would people have had the State Depart- 
ment do in the light of this situation of fact? 
Would they have had us beat our breasts and rec- 
ommend United States intervention in China to 
prove that we were good anti-Communists! I 
wonder how many of you realize what that really 
means. I can conceive of no more ghastly and 
fateful mistake, and nothing more calculated to 
confuse the issues in this world today, than for 
us to go into another great country and try to 
uphold by force of our own blood and treasures a 
regime which had clearly lost the confidence of 
its own people. Nothing could have pleased our 
enemies more. Yet, this is precisely what this 
country would have been led into by further 
involvement along the lines of military aid and 
advice; and I look back with pride on the fact that 
people in our Government, in the State Depart- 
ment and elsewhere, had the good sense and the 
courage to resist the flamboyant and emotional ap- 
peals for action in this direction. Had our Gov- 
ernment been carried away by these pressures, 
many of which had their origins in the interests 
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and activities of a foreign government, I am con- 
fident that, today, the whole struggle against 
world communism in both Europe and Asia would 
have been hopelessly fouled up and compromised. 

As it is, we have lost a battle and yielded what 
appeared to be a position. I have never believed 
that it was a sound position or a defensible one. 
What has happened in China is bad, and we have 
no reason to feel smug about it. But I would 
point out that with the departure of the last party 
of American officials from Tientsin last Sunday, 
we have gotten rid of our last official entanglement 
in that unhappy area. We are now on the road 
to a relationship with China which will be ex- 
pressive of our high regard for the Chinese people 
but unencumbered by past involvements and il- 
lusions. Our slate is pretty well clean; and I am 
afraid it had to become clean, at whatever cost, 
before we could even make a beginning on a con- 
structive and effective policy toward that country. 

Now, if these things are so, why is it that we 
have had so much misunderstanding and so much 
bitterness in this country about this course of 
events? Iam sure that the answer to that ques- 
tion lies to a large extent in the shallowness and 
over-simplification of our understanding of what 
has been happening in China. 

It is true that there are not many people among 
us who are qualified to estimate, in its entirety, 
what has really been taking place in these last 40 or 
50 years in the political and psychological evolu- 
tion of the Chinese people. I know that I am not. 

But one thing, I think, is evident: prior to this 
recent war, many of us had a tendency to mis- 
estimate the nature and feelings of the peoples 
of Asia and of China in particular—to sentimen- 
talize those people, sometimes to patronize them, 
to view them too much as being like ourselves, 
to take for granted their political reactions rather 
than trying to understand them, and, above all, to 
forget the unfavorable aspects in which the white 
man had so often revealed himself to them in the 
relatively recent past. This being the case, I am 
sure that we did not analyze very effectively what 
was happening in Chinese political life during 
recent decades. 

I am sure we were oblivious to signs and portents 
which should have put us on our guard as to the 
shallowness of our understanding. I am sure that 
during the early years of the war, while the 
Japanese were in occupation of large portions of 
China, there were phenomena clearly visible which 
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should have been recognized by us as raising seri- 
ous doubt whether the Chinese Government would 
be able to consolidate its power in the Japanese- 
occupied areas if and when the Japanese were to 
leave. This was particularly clear in the case of 
Manchuria, where the National Government of 
China had never had any appreciable authority 
in recent decades. 

Had we realized this, we would not have de- 
luded ourselves, as I think many of us did, into 
the hope that the defeat of Japan and the evacua- 
tion of Japanese forces from China would mean 
a “united, free, and democratic China” as these 
terms were understood in our country. 

Now, you may say: “If the situation in China 
was so black, why were we not told this earlier?” 
The answer is: these things were said, many times 
over, as clearly as they could be said by our Gov- 
ernment without running the risk of misinter- 
pretation and direct damage to the Chinese 
Government. Remember that we could not talk 
about these things to our own people without being 
overheard in China, and too much emphasis on 
the disturbing conclusions which had to be drawn 
would itself doubtless have hastened the disinte- 
gration of the power of the Chinese Government. 

I ask you to note this, because it raises a question 
of principle as to the extent to which our Govern- 
ment can interpret its own policies to the people 
in a situation where its interpretations not only 
describe the course of events but in part determine 
it. Secondly, we in Washington were already 
under such strident and bitter attack from pro- 
tagonists of the Chinese Government that, if we 
stressed this point too much, we were sure to be 
accused by them of defeatism and charged with 
the responsibility for that very trend of events in 
China which we were being forced to view as 
inevitable. In these circumstances, some of us 
felt that the risks of popular misunderstanding 
in this country might be even greater if we tried 
to emphasize to the public the lesson of the re- 
ports coming in from China than they would be 
if people were permitted to make their own judg- 
ment on the basis of these reports. Perhaps this 
course was wrong; however that may be, its 
motives were serious and worthy ones. Again, I 
would point the moral. If the atmosphere of 
public discussion is to be too harsh, too intolerant, 
too abusive, this is going to decrease rather than 
to increase the possibilities for a frank and helpful 
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exposition of Government policy to the public at 
large. 

Now, it was with the misapprehensions I have 
spoken about that large numbers of our people 
entered the posthostilities era. Since then, 
things have progressed in ways that have now 
led quite naturally to deep questions in many 
people’s minds. Recent events, namely this final 
collapse of the power of the Chinese Government 
on the mainland of China and the demonstration 
of a Soviet atomic capability, have given to many 
people the impression that we are losing what 
they call the cold war; and to others, who may 
not see things quite that blackly, these events have 
brought doubts and questions as to whether our 
policies are adequate, whether we have really 
thought things through, and how, if present poli- 
cies are continued, these things are going to end. 

I cannot attempt to answer those questions in 
detail within the scope of this talk. In my own 
opinion the dangers and difficulties that confront 
the Western world from without, as distinct from 
those that confront it from within, are not ap- 
preciably greater today than they have been at 
any time since the termination of hostilities, and 
there is no reason that they need be fatal to our 
cause. Things have gone relatively well, by and 
large, in Europe, and relatively badly in Asia. 
But neither in Europe nor in Asia, has there been 
any finality about any of these events. The situ- 
ation in both places is still fluid and highly sub- 
ject to rapid change in our favor or our disfavor. 
I believe that the basic lines of the policy which 
we have pursued in these past 3 years have 
been pretty well prescribed for us by the limits 
of what was possible and practicable and that 
they could not have been much different than 
they were without putting us worse off today 
than we actually are. 

Now, I am not going to tell you that we have 
made no mistakes or that we have been everything 
that we should be. I am not going to tell you 
there has been no problem of security, that there 
have been no Communists or Communist agents 
in the Government although I think that is some- 
thing the significance of which has been overrated 
in relation to our other problems. 


Need for Understanding at Home 


What I want to urge of you this evening is 
only this: that you join me in recognizing the pro- 
fundity of the foreign policy problems with which 
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we are faced today; that you recognize the depth 
in time and space of the origins of those problems ; 
and that you do not be misled into the easy con- 
clusion that the dangers and challenges and 
dilemmas of our world situation are the product 
of the mistakes or the ill will of any individuals 
who bear responsibility at this moment for the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

I urge this on you for two reasons. I urge it 
first for the sake of the individuals concerned. 
I believe that I can properly speak here without 
a personal interest. I am not one of those who 
have been attacked, and I am leaving the Govern- 
ment for a long time in the near future. 

I beg you to believe that the responsibilities 
borne by these men who have to conduct foreign 
affairs in this country are neither light nor easy 
and that the sort of service which they are render- 
ing to the Government has few personal compen- 
sations. We are not rich, strange as it may seem 
to some of you, in men both qualified and available 
to take these positions. The strains under which 
our leading officials work leave them a very slen- 
der margin of physical and spiritual energy to 
absorb abuse and derision from the people for 
whom they conceive themselves to be working. 
I must tell you that the atmosphere of public life 
in Washington does not have to deteriorate much 
further to produce a situation in which very few 
of our more quiet and sensitive and gifted people 
will be able to continue in government. 

And I view this situation with deep alarm. I 
have told you that I am not a pessimist about the 
cold war. But this is on the assumption that 
we can mobilize the best we have in human nature 
in this country to help us fight it and that we can 
give to those people the enthusiasm and the con- 
fidence and the stimulus which comes from know- 
ing that their efforts are appreciated and 
supported. If we cannot do that, I can give you 
no promising assurances. The margin of safety 
with which our country moves in the world today 
is not great enough to permit us to be reckless 
and wasteful with the talents and the idealism 
of those people we depend on for the generalship 
of our peacetime battles. 

The first reason, therefore, that I ask you not 
to make these men the scapegoats of whatever 
dissatisfaction and bewilderment you may feel 
concerning our international position is that it is 
not fair to them. The second reason that I urge 
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Review of Charges That Communists Infiltrate Department 


Statement by John E. Peurifoy, Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 


[Released to the press May 2] 


The State Department has been asked to com- 
ment upon Representative Frank M. Karsten’s 
statement suggesting the possibility that, “through 
deceit and fraud,” the American people have been 
hoodwinked with the assertion that the State De- 
partment is saturated with Communists. That is 
a question which the Senate Subcommittee must 
determine. 

However, speaking for the Department of State 
as the officer in charge of loyalty matters, I can 
relate the facts: 


This whole business started on February 9 when 
Senator McCarthy was making a speech before a 
Women’s Republican Club at Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. While he was making that speech, he said: 

I have here in my hand a list of 205 . . . a list of names 
that were made known to the Secretary of State as being 
members of the Communist Party and who nevertheless 


are still working and shaping policy in the State 
Department. 


When I heard what Senator McCarthy had said, 

I was amazed. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
eng. under J. Edgar Hoover, has the authority 
or investigating to see that only loyal people 
work in the Department of State. We have our 
own security organization, headed by Don Nichol- 
son, a former FBI agent, to work with them. 
Neither the FBI nor our Security Division had 
told us about one Communist working in the 
State Department, much less 205. But, in this 
business, we are very careful. On the outside 
chance that Senator McCarthy may have had some 
information that neither the FBI nor our Security 
Division had found out, the State Department tel- 
egraphed Senator McCarthy and asked him to 
send us the information which he had about these 
205 people which he said he had listed as known 
Communists. We felt that if Senator McCarthy 
was interested in the safety of his country, he 
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would give the FBI and our Security Division 
their names and any information he had on them. 
We have waited a long time for him to give us 
this information. We are still waiting. 

On the night of February 20, Senator McCar- 
thy made a speech in which he claimed he would 
back up the charges which he had made against 
the State Department. He hasn’t done so. His 
205 had shrunk to 81. They were not all “still 
working and shaping policy in the State Depart- 
ment” either. Some of the people he mentioned 
work in the State Department; some of them used 
to work in the State Department; some of them 
had never worked in the State Department at all. 
What’s more, the nature of the charges had 
changed. They weren’t “known Communists” 
any more. From reading Senator McCarthy’s 
speech, we don’t yet know just what he thinks 
they were. 

Senator McCarthy hasn’t backed up even the 
highly general charges he made on February 20. 
Over 2 months have passed. A special subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has been appointed. It is a matter of public 
record that this committee has asked Senator Mc- 
Carthy many times to supply proof to back up his 
charges. But as far as the Seatnast can as- 
certain, the Senator has not yet presented any evi- 
dence that even one employee of the State Depart- 
ment is a Communist. The single individual on 
whom Senator McCarthy has concentrated his 
recent fire is not connected with the Department. 
As Secretaries Hull, Byrnes, Marshall, and Ache- 
son have publicly attested, he is not and has not 
been what Senator McCarthy called “the chief 
architect of our Far Eastern policy.” Finally, 
there is no shred of truth to the Senator’s flat 
statement that this man “has, or until recently 
had, a desk in the State Department.” 
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In his speech on February 20, Senator McCar- 
thy said that he had obtained his information 
from “loyal” State Department employees. He 
said that he had digests of the files he was talki 
about, apparently given him by his “loyal” friends 
in the State Department; and he hinted that he 
had photostats of some of them. 

Actually, all Senator McCarthy had done was 
to shake 2 years dust off of some old reports and 

roduce them as his “newly discovered evidence.” 
rhe old reports which he was using were reports 
made up in the fall of 1947 and the winter of 1948 
by the staff of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. In the fall of 1947, before the issuance 
of the President’s Directive concerning loyalty 
files, the House Appropriations Committee asked 
to look over the security program in the State De- 
partment. The Committee investigators com- 
piled a list of 108 cases concerning which they 
wanted to ask the State Department questions. 
Not all of these 108 worked in the State Depart- 
ment. Only 40 work there now and after investi- 

ation and reinvestigation, those 40 have been 
ound to be absolutely loyal. They compiled sum- 
maries of the “derogatory information” in these 
cases and used these summaries as the basis for 
questioning. During the 80th Congress, this list 
of 108 cases was gone into by the House Appro- 
priations Committee, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, the House Committee on Expenditures 


in the Executive Departments, and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Yet, none of these 
committees suggested that there are any Commu- 


nists in the State Department. 
the last days of the 80th Congress, Representative 
Jonkman, Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee, made this statement on the floor of 
the House: 

But before the Eightieth Congress adjourns, I want the 
Members to know that there is one department in which 
the known or reasonably suspected subversives, Commu- 
nists, fellow travelers, sympathizers, and persons whose 
services are not for the best interests of the United States, 
have been swept out. That is the Department of State. 

When Senator McCarthy was making his 
“charges” on the floor of the Senate on February 
20, he was simply reciting, somewhat inaccurately, 
items from this shopworn list of 108 cases. In all 
of this hit-and-run campaign of accusation, vilifi- 
cation, and character assassination, the main bur- 
den of the so-called proof rested on that thread- 
bare list. 

Those are the facts. 

I don’t think it is appropriate for me to state 
whether the American people have been subjected 
to “deceit and fraud.” When a Senator charges 
that there are 205 known Communists in the De- 
partment and when, instead of proving there is 
even one, he releases a succession of loose accusa- 
tions against persons inside and outside of the De- 
partment, I am sure the Senate Subcommittee is 
fully capable of making its own decisions. 
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U.S. Denies American Plane 
Violated Soviet Territory 


US. Note of May 5, 1950 


[Released to the press May 5] 


The Ambassador of the United States of 
America presents his compliments to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Bepublics and, with reference to the 
Ministry’s note of April 21 regarding the lost 
American airplane, has the honor to communicate 
the following: 


The Government of the United States of 
America notes that the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics continues to refer to 
an American airplane of the B-29 type, which 
allegedly penetrated Soviet territory on April 8, 
despite the fact that it has been made clear that 
the only American military airplane in the Baltic 
area on April 8 was a United States Navy airplane 
of the Privateer type. The United States Gov- 
ernment reiterates that this United States Navy 
airplane was unarmed and was at no time over 
Soviet or Soviet-occupied territory or territorial 
waters. It is thus apparent that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s account of this incident is not factual. 
The reply of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to the United States 
Government’s communication of April 18 makes it 
obvious that the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics continues to base its 
position on the erroneous account which it put 
forward shortly after the incident occurred and 
that it has failed to carry out the careful investiga- 
tion suggested by the Government of the United 
States which would enable it to correct these 
errors.* 

The United States Government categorically 
denies that the American airplane violated Soviet 
or Soviet-occupied territory and rejects as wholly 
without foundation the protest contained in the 
last paragraph of the note of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of April 21. 

In these circumstances, the Government of the 
United States has no alternative but to conclude 
that the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics has not only failed to meet but 
has no intention of meeting the obligations which 
international law and practice impose on members 
of the family of nations. It is clear that this 
disregard for law, custom, and the opinion of man- 
kind constitutes a further obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of harmonious relations among nations 
and cannot be reconciled with the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s continued protestations of its devotion to 
the cause of peace. 


* BULLETIN of May 1, 1950, p. 667. 





It is clearly impossible to resolve this issue so 
long as the Soviet Government refuses to base its 
oe upon the facts of the case. The Soviet 

overnment must, however, bear the responsi- 
bility both for the action of its Air Force and for 
the manner with which it has dealt with this inci- 
dent. The Government of the United States must 
warn the Government of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics of the seriousness with which it regards 
the attitude of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in matters of such grave 
consequence. 


Soviet Note of April 21, 1950+ 


In 7 to the note of the Government of the 
United States of America, of April 18 this year, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet ialist 
Republics considers it necessary to state the 
following: 

As was already communicated in the note of the 
Soviet Government of April 11, the American air- 

lane which violated the Soviet frontier south of 

ibava (Lepaya), according to verified data was 
a four-motored military airplane B-29 (“Flying 
Fortress”) which not only did not submit to the 
demand of Soviet fighters to follow them for a 
landing at an aerodrome but opened fire on the 
Soviet airplanes. After the leading Soviet fighter 
was compelled to return fire, the American air- 
plane turned toward the sea and disappeared. 

Such are the facts established by due verifi- 
cation. 

In the note of the Government of the United 
States of America of April 18, there is contained 
a series of proofless assertions which are refuted 
by accurately established facts. 

In this note, for example, the Government of the 
United States of America asserts that the only 
American military airplane which was in the air 
in the region of the Baltic on April 8 was an air- 
plane of the Naval Aviation of the United States 
of America of the type “Privateer.” However, 
it has been accurately ascertained that an airplane 
B-29 (“Flying Fortress”) with American identi- 
fication signs was flying over Soviet territory 
south of Libava eum. 

The Government of the United States of 
America declares that the above-mentioned air- 
plane supposedly did not violate the Soviet 
frontier and was not armed. However, according 
to verified data at the disposal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, an American airplane B-29 (“Flying 
Fortress”) on April 8 of this year violated the 
state frontier of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in the region of Libava, penetrated into 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics for 21 kilometers, and shot at Soviet fighters. 

These facts fully refute statements of the Gov- 
ernment of United States of America both to the 
effect that the American airplane did not violate 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
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the frontier of the Soviet Union and to the effect 
that it was allegedly unarmed. 

In the light of these facts, the above-indicated 
assertions of the Government of the United States 
of America cannot be assessed otherwise than as 
an attempt to evade responsibility for gross vio- 
lation of international law. 

In its note, the Government of the United States 
of America also declares that it “demands that 
most strict and categorical instructions be issued 
to the Soviet Air Force” to avoid repetition of 
incidents of similar kind and that the Soviet side 
should allegedly bear responsibility for the in- 
cident which did occur and that it should pay 
compensation for the loss of the American air- 
plane. 

The Soviet Government cannot take under con- 
sideration the above-indicated demands, as they 
are clearly absurd and deprived of any foundation 
whatever. 

It is not difficult to understand that the aviation 
of any country, under obligation to guard the 
inviolability of its frontiers, in a case of violation 
of the frontier of its country by a foreign plane, 
should conduct itself in exactly such a manner as 
Soviet aviation did. 

The note of the American Government confirms 
that the American airplane, which violated the 
frontier of the Soviet Tien, was wrecked. The 
Soviet Government has no data on this matter, 
but if the American airplane was actually lost, 
then responsibility for its loss rests exclusively on 
those gentlemen who obliged the American air- 
plane to penetrate into Soviet territory to photo- 
graph Soviet defense installations and thereby 
caused it to violate international law and the 
inviolability of Soviet frontiers. 

As concerns the instruction for Soviet aviators 
of which the American note speaks, an appropriate 
instruction has already existed for a long time and 
needs no changes whatever. This instruction 
reads: On the occasion of violation of the frontiers 
of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and pene- 
tration into Soviet territory by a foreign airplane, 
Soviet aviators are under obligation to compel it 
to land at a Soviet aerodrome and in case of resist- 
ance to open fire on it. 

Finally, the Soviet Government considers it 
necessary to direct special attention to the fact 
that the Government of the United States of 
America, as may be judged by its note of April 18, 
in place of an objective answer to the note of the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of April 11, is sheltering the unlawful 
actions of several of its subordinates who have 
stained themselves with gross violation of gen- 
erally recognized standards in international law. 

In view of what has been stated, the Soviet 
Government confirms its resolute protest to the 
Government of the United States of America 
against the gross violation of its frontiers by the 
American military airplane. 
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Rumanian Trial of Local Employees 
Aimed at Discrediting U.S. Mission 


[Released to the press May 3] 


The Rumanian authorities have just brought to 
conclusion a trial which resulted in heavy sen- 
tences for several employees of the former Ameri- 
can and British information offices at Bucharest 
and for the Rumanian correspondent of the New 
York Times. The trial seems to have been de- 
signed principally to discredit the diplomatic 
missions of the United States and United King- 
dom and to intimidate Rumanians from employ- 
ment by or association with these missions. 

Miss Nora Samuelli, who was secretary to the 
Public Affairs Officer of the United States infor- 
mation service in Rumania, was charged with 
hevnng peerenee espionage at the direction of 
official United States representatives. This is the 
first instance of the conviction and sentencing of 
one of the Legation’s Rumanian employees. The 
peters had already been set by the trials of 

ichael Shipkov in Bulgaria and two employees 
of the American Embassy in Czechoslovakia. 

It may be stated categorically that Miss Samu- 
elli served the Legation only in the capacity of 
stenographer-clerk; her functions entailed no 
activities which could properly be labeled as 
espionage, sabotage, or conspiracy. The further 
charge that she attempted with others to flee the 
country clandestinely, whether true or not, is a 
commentary both on the conditions which induce 
persons to risk the extreme hazards of flight and 
on the measures which forbid persons to depart 
Rumania voluntarily. 

Another defendant at this trial, Liviu Nasta, 
was the local correspondent of the New York 
Times, a Rumanian citizen. Evidently, his con- 
viction for what was characterized as paid espi- 
onage was based on his supplying to his news- 
paper and to other subscribers material which, in 
any normal country, would be considered routine 
news copy. 

The trial, like others being staged in Communist 
countries, had the full quota of “confessions” and 
entirely deprived the accused of the means of 
adequate defense. Once more, a Communist 
regime has shown its contempt for truth and for 
human rights in pursuing the aim of severing the 
lines of communication between the people under 
its domination and the nations of the free world. 


Visit of Greek Conductor 


Theodore Vavayannis, conductor of the State 
Symphony Orchestra at Athens and professor at 
the Athens Conservatory, arrived in Washington 
on May 1 for a period of 2 weeks. His visit has 
been made ssible through a grant-in-aid 
awarded b the Department of State under the 
program of exchange of persons. 
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Visit of Prime Minister of Pakistan 


Remarks by President Truman* 


Mr. Pre Minister; Becum Santa: With a 
deep sense of the historical import of this occa- 
sion and with the greatest personal pleasure, I am 
happy to welcome you both to the United States. 
Mrs. Truman and I, and Americans throughout 
our — have been looking forward to your 
arrival. e are glad you have found it possible 
to do us the honor of visiting us and are thank- 
ful that you have been granted a safe journey. 

The many Americans who have had the priv- 
ilege of visiting Pakistan are unanimous in their 
praise of your heart-warming hospitality. I ho 
that while you are in the United States you will 
feel as maoct 3 at home as Americans do when they 
visit your —_ country. It is likewise my sin- 
cere hope that in the course of your stay you will 
find that Americans and Pakistanis have much 
in common. 

Knowing that the number of invitations from 
Americans wishing to extend hospitality has far 
exceeded the poms Ao which your sojourn in the 
United States will permit you to accept, I wish 
at this time to extend a warm and heartfelt wel- 
come on behalf of all the American people. 


Evacuation From Shanghai to Tientsin 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press April 26] 


A special train carrying passengers, who had 
exit permits and had fm Re to evacuate from 
Shanghai, is now en route to Tientsin. The train 
left Shanghai the morning of April 26 (last night 
Washington time). In addition, other passengers 
have traveled by regular train to Tientsin during 
the past week. 

The American Presidents Liner General Gordon 
is due off Taku Bar, the nearby deep-water anchor- 
age for Tientsin, on Friday. Passengers will be 
transferred by local lighters to the ship which is 
on its regularly scheduled trans-Pacific crossing. 
Arrangements for the charter of the special train, 
use of lighters, and the call of the General Gordon 
were initiated by the American Presidents Line’s 
local agent. 

The ship’s next calls will be Hong Kong, Manila, 
Yokohama, and the United States. 

The Department has no exact information on 
the number of Americans or other passengers ex- 
pected to board the ship but understands almost 
1,000 people are expected to depart via this means. 

All official American personnel are included. 


1Made at the Washington National Airport on May 3, 


1950, and released to the press by the White House on the 
same date. 
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Foreign Policy in a Cold War 


I should like to begin by invading the domain 
of political ideas and principles in which you 
specialize. I do this because I believe that this 
domain has been the forgotten front in the cold 
war that is now going on between Soviet com- 
munism and the democracies; and because it is 
clear that, if we are to win the cold war, the Ameri- 
can people will have to become again a nation of 
hard-hitting cracker-barrel political philosophers. 
That should not be difficult. We developed a habit 
of intensive discussion on problems of political 
philosophy during the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries which, if we can resurrect it, will 
stand us in good stead. 


Understanding Principles of Communism 


It is impossible to understand the actions of 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations, in Western 
Europe, in the field of atomic energy control, or 
human rights without understanding the political 

rinciples upon which communism is founded. 
ewspaper headline reading merely adds puzzle 
to puzzle. 
ne of the intellectual hardships of the world 
war is that only a person who is more or less at 
home with the works of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
Feuerbach, and Marx can understand what makes 
the Kremlin tick. With a knowledge of the 
political philosophy upon which Soviet com- 
munism is founded, its day-to-day actions become 
not only comprehensible but, to all intents and 
purposes, predictable. 

Paralleling this, and equally urgent, is the need 
for a rediscovery of the taproots of democracy. 
These roots are deeper and more complex than 
those of communism, but they are, nevertheless, 
identifiable; and, when identified, they give fresh 
understanding and meaning to the goals we pur- 


* An address made before the Midwest Political Science 
Conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., on Apr. 21, 1950, and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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sue and the methods by which we must pursue 
them. 

If democracy is to gain the adherence of people 
around the world who are making their choice 
tween conflicting ways of life, we must be able 
to show why it is that communism is inevitabl 
the road to intellectual, moral, and physical deat 
and why it is that the political philosophy upon 
which democracy is built is that of life and growth. 

We make no impression upon those with a Com- 
munist bent when we point to the horrors of the 

olice state because their theories specifically call 

or dispensing with all morality. They only smile 
at our effort. But when we punch holes in the 
philosophic foundations of their system, they be- 
come uneasy. Then, by creating doubt and un- 
certainty among those who would otherwise be 
their followers, we are hitting them where it hurts. 

This effort cannot be synthetic. We cannot hire 
one or two men to do it for us. It must spring 
from the intellectual and moral life of America. 
It is a job that lies with special obligation among 
you and your colleagues. 


Practical Job Facing U.S. 


Having made this excursion into your field, I 
should like to retire and dwell for a few minutes 
on one or two less philosophical situations in the 
world that call for attention and particularly on 
the practical job facing the United States as its 
gets on with its role as the leading power in the 

ree world. 

I will narrow this down a bit further. I am 
speaking to you as an officer of the Department of 

tate. It is our job in the Department to act as 
an arm of the President in the conduct of United 
States foreign relations. We are concerned not 
only with the policy level but with the action level 
of foreign policy. We feel with special force the 
definition of politics and diplomacy as “the art 
of the possible.” 

Since this is a democracy, the ultimate source of 
our foreign policy is the character of the American 
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people. Our policy must express the aspirations 
of the people and must serve their good. It is 
always subject to their judgment. This judgment 
reflects the ultimate aim that the American people 
have in international affairs, the attainment of a 
free, peaceful, prosperous world in which they 
may pursue their own way of life in friendly re- 
lations with others. 

This generality may not be unchallengeable, but 
it is, at least, approximately correct. It defines 
the over-all goal at which the Department of State 
aims on the action level. 


Arriving at Policy Decisions 


Now, in the early stages of policy consideration 
there are divisions of opinion in the Department 
as to the courses of action which should be adopted 
to carry us toward that goal. As in Congress, as 
among the people themselves, decisions are ham- 
mered out on the anvil of controversy, through the 
clashing, then the meeting of minds. That is the 
democratic process of arriving at decisions which 
we, as a democratic people, would accept. 

I should like to note briefly the comment 
recently about the “confusion” in the public mind 
concerning the most desirable foreign policies for 
this country. I should like to say a word on be- 
half of “confusion”—not the needless, artificial, 
man-made confusion created by people who are 
trying to make personal or partisan gains at the 
exponge of national unity in times of crisis and 
danger. There can be no excuse for that. I am 
talking about the kind of “confusion” that in- 
evitably exists when men face up to a new prob- 
lem, try to fit all the pieces together and decide 
between alternative courses of action. Progress 
comes from facing up to the confusion which life 
inevitably presents and bringing some order out 
of it. Mature minds do not quail or complain at 
this kind of confusion. They tackle it with a 
zest. That kind of maturity is one of the most 
essential ingredients of a successful democracy. 

It will be a sad day if the American people ever 
wake up to find that they are faced with no “con- 
fusion,” no need to determine where the truth lies 
or where lies the path of progress. When every- 
thing has been laid out for them, when every edi- 
tor and commentator says the same thing, when 
every ballot has only one box on it, then we will 
know that democracy has gone and totalitarian- 
ism has taken its place. 

But to get back to my argument, not only must 
we take into account what we want to do and what 
our resources will permit us to do; we must aiso 
take account of what other peoples are able and 
willing to do in cooperation with us. Further- 
more, all this must take place within the limita- 
tions imposed by the existence of the cold war. 
We act effectively only if we act within “the 
possible.” 

Secretary Acheson and a group of his advisers 
will leave soon for a series of meetings in Europe 
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with the foreign ministers of other Atlantic pact 
nations. On the eve of these important meetings, 
there have been two statements of particular 
interest. General Bradley, chairman of the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, has expressed 
the opinion that the Atlantic pact nations should 
closely integrate thair defensive capacities even 
if this means relinquishing—to use his phrase— 
“a small bit of sovereignty.” 

Georges Bidault, Premier of France, took note 
of what General Bradley had said and urged the 
creation of a “High Council” of the NAP nations 
to coordinate their strategic, economic, and politi- 
cal policies. He expressed the hope that the 
Foreign Ministers meeting of May 8 would put a 
committee to work on planning the composition, 
powers and functions of such a council. 

It is obvious that we should all give the most 
serious study to the Bradley and Bidault 
proposals. 


Change in American Thinking 
About Foreign Policy 


The prevalent attitude of open inquiry toward 
proposals such as these points up the major 
change that has taken place in American thinking 
abdut foreign policy in the past decade. Worl 
War II swept us into a struggle to preserve free- 
dom for ourselves and others, and, as a nation, we 
realized for the first time how sensitive our own 
existence is to the status of freedom in the rest of 
the world. From that moment on, we were com- 
mitted to action, both on our own and in company 
with other nations, and our need to act has never 
let up. It will be a long time before that pressure 
slackens. 

In ore wed with our Allies, we defeated the 
Axis bid for world rule. In helping to win that 
victory, we became convinced that international 
cooperation would be a necessity for the world 
after the war. 

That conviction produced the United Nations. 
But, very soon, we discovered that we had de- 
feated the Axis bid for world domination only 
to run into another—that of the Soviet Union. 
We found, after the war, that Western Europe 
and many other areas were struggling under 
crushing difficulties. The freedom of nations re- 
mained under as great a threat as that which the 
Axis powers had posed during the war. 

In Western Europe, many of the world’s great 
industrial nations and citadels of democracy were 
on the verge of economic and political collapse. 
In the Near East and Asia, the colonial system was 
in the process of a rapid breakdown as the people 
of many lands asserted their right to national in- 
dependence. There were dangerous disputes and 
conflicts within and between nations, and, in the 
midst of all this trouble, the Communists were on 
a march of aggression in Europe, in Asia, in other 
vulnerable areas. The Soviet Union was openly 
bent on picking off free nations one by one. 
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Principles, of International Cooperation 


At this juncture President Truman, in response 
to pleas from Turkey and Greece for help against 
Soviet ag; ion, declared that we would not 
allow the om of others to go by default. 

Now, I would like to invite your attention to 
the consistence of principle and consistence of pur- 
pose in these programs. They are aimed at pre- 
serving the free way of life of the American people, 
and they assume, as a necessity of this, the pro- 
tection of the freedom of other peoples. They 
recognize that the preservation of freedom must 
take account not just of military factors but of 
political, economic, and social factors. They 
assume the need for international cooperation in 
reaching their goals. 

They are not isolated policies. They were de- 
veloped under two Puedientn five Secretaries of 
State, and four Congresses. Each program has 
been built on the foundation of those preceding 
it, and built for the purpose of strengthening the 
whole structure of American policy in support of 
a free America in a free world. 

All of these policies were responses to concrete 
situations which demanded action—action at 
once—action that was given. It was action ad- 
justed to fact and within the “art of the possible.” 


How the Aid and Defense Programs Work 


When we take a critical look at the United 
Nations today, we are instantly struck by one over- 
whelming fact—we and other nations cannot con- 
ceive of doing without it. The United Nations 
has become indispensable. Because of Soviet 
obstructionism, the United Nations has failed to 
produce disarmament agreements, world control 
of atomic energy, and an international police force 
able to deal with breaches of the peace. But, 
despite all handicaps, the United Nations has be- 
come a vast enterprise, spreading its work benef- 
icently over many fields. 

It was notably successful in obtaining a truce 
in Palestine and in bringing the Dutch-Indonesian 
clash to a gratifying settlement. It can take a 
good deal of credit for helping Greece to check 
the Communist guerrillas and most of the credit 
for bringing the free state of South Korea into 
being. It has set a moral standard for the world 
in its Declaration of Human Rights. It has 
started precedents for an international rule of law 
in General Assembly resolutions and in the de- 
liberations of the International Court of Justice. 
It has accomplished something new in history in 
disposing of the former Italian colonies by inter- 
national decision and by administering trust terri- 
tories. Through its councils and specialized 
agencies, it is steadily making more and more an 
actuality of a free, democratic society of sovereign 
nations in a coalition that works. 

The United Nations, improved and strengthened 
as it must be, remains the best instrument in sight 
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for the maintenance of world after the con- 
ditions of peace have been established. 

Meanwhile, in circumstances where the United 
Nations did not work, we found a way to ac 
though always in ay with the principles o 
the United Nations Charter and always in such a 
way as to ee the United Nations itself—as in 
the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, and the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


General Marshall recently said, “Looking again 
at the conditions prevalent in the spring of 1947, 
and again considering the situation at this mo- 
ment, I can only feel that one near-miracle has 
been accomplished. We must work for, and ex- 
pect, another miracle.” 

I am going to take the liberty of interpreting 
what I am sure General Marshall meant by “one 
near-miracle,” 

In 1946, the industrial production of Europe 
was about 77 percent of the prewar level. After 
2 years of the European sag te! Program, pro- 
duction exceeds the prewar level by 15 percent. 
But the economic accomplishments have not been 
the only, or even the most important, accomplish- 
ments. In 1946, there were Communists in man 
governments of Western Europe. But, a politi- 
cal, moral, spiritual, and economic rebirth has 
taken the shape of a new determination toward 
freedom. The Communist Party is losing its 
members in Europe. One of the first important 
roll-backs was the smashing defeat of the Com- 
munists in the Italian election of 1948. In Bel- 

ium and Norway, Communist Party membership 
on decreased by 60 percent; in Denmark, by 50 


recent; in France, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
estern Germany, and the United Kingdom, by 
33 percent. 
n still other contexts, we have acted in emer- 
gencies demanding action. The Soviet Union was 


forced to back down in the Berlin blockade. 
Western Germany is gaining a new kind of health 
which augers wall tee all of Western Europe. The 
plan for international control of the Ruhr pro- 
vides assurance against another German exploita- 
tion of the Ruhr for military aggression. 

Shifting our eyes to the Far East, we see Japan 
well along the road to representative government 
and to the resumption of its vital role as the lead- 
ing industrial nation of that part of the world. 

Looking at the root problem of conflict between 
totalitarian Russia and the free nations, we see 
that the Soviet bloc has been put on the defensive 
in a number of important respects. The Com- 
munist dictators organized the Cominform with 
the purpose of sabotaging the European Recovery 
Program. They have failed to sabotage it. 

To preserve their absolute rule over their own 
peoples, they have been driven to pin down the 
Tron Curtain. The U.S.S.R. has been forced into 
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the greatest jamming operation in history to 
keep the Russian people from hearing the truth- 
ful reporting of the Voice of America and the 
British Broadcasting san nae Our broad- 
casts are beginning to break through the jamming 
to a small, but nonetheless important, extent. 


POINT 4 PROGRAM 


Soon, we may hope, the Communist propaganda 
machine will receive the gift of a new hot potato 
of considerable dimensions—the Point 4 Program 
of technical aid to the world’s underdeveloped 
areas. The mere announcement of Point 4 by 
President Truman sent a wave of encouragement 
around the world. This program will spread the 
gospel of democracy by deeds and solid accomplish. 
ments in terms of people’s daily lives. To counter 
this, the Communists have only barren promises 
to offer. Point 4 will require a long, difficult pull, 
but it will bring us nearer to the reality of a world 
community of free, healthy, independent nations. 

In short, the United States has taken the initia- 
tive and, in company with other free nations, has 
launched a iron oo of cooperative programs with 
the object of increasing their collective strength, 
their economic health, and their social and politi- 
cal stability. We and these others have come to- 
gether in concerted efforts to throw a decisive 
weight against aggression and threats of war, to 
gain a period of time in which the foundations of 
enduring peace and prosperity may be built on a 
world-wide scale. 

The struggle, of course, has by no means been 
all our way. The course of events in China, events 
that unfortunately proved to be beyond our power 
to influence, have been disappointing. There will 
undoubtedly be other Battles of the Budge before 
the free people have assured their right to remain 
free. We must take the set-backs as well as the 
victories in stride—not be unnerved by the former 
nor overconfident by the latter. 

Events have proved that readiness and abilit 
to act is the only way to keep pace with the swift 
events of the modern world. The times call par- 
ticularly for coordination—which the Secretary 
described recently as “total diplomacy,” for the 
pooling and focusing of our best thinking and 
our best resources on the problems before us, and 
for the enlisting of the best abilities we can find. 

We must have the bipartisanship in our foreign 
policy which assures the use of the best brains in 
America in shaping and guiding our policy. 
Most importantly, effective coordination a for 
the unified vigorous support of the American 
nengee for the policies that emerge from our 

emocratic process. 


Consultation Between Democracies 


In democracies, and between democracies, pe 


cies and poenee can be arrived at only by a 
process of consultation, exchange of views, and 
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deliberation. Only when agreement has been 
reached by that time-consuming process can policy 
be determined and action initiated. The value of 
this procedure, which we would not do without, is 
that policies and programs agreed on by democra- 
cies are the product of true conviction and agree- 
ment. We may move more slowly than dictator- 
ships in making up our minds and in putting the 
results to work, but we build more solidly. 

_ This does not mean that democracies cannot 
increase their speed. I think they can by intensi- 
fying the brain power focused on the problems 
needing solution and by keeping that scrutiny in 
continuous operation. There is a definite trend 
in that direction. We have seen it in the estab- 
lishment of the continuous sessions of the so- 
called “Little Assembly” of the United Nations, 
in the increasing seaiie of international meet- 
ings and consultations among the leading states- 
men of the free world, and we have seen it here 
at home. From here on out, I think we shall see 
the free world exhibiting greater speed at no 
sacrifice of — of performance. 

I think we shall see something else. Viewin 
world affairs on the action level, I think we sha 
witness the advantageous application of a prin- 
ciple pong | applied to commerce. That is, that 
you can either worry about what your competi- 
tors are doing or you can make them worry about 
what you are doing. There are signs that, in this 
cold war between totalitarianism and freedom, 
the free nations are taking more and more of the 
initiative, and the police states are going to find 
themselves put more and more on the defensive. 

The greater unity of the free world is necessary 
to accomplish this. I think it is on the way. 


MDAP Accomplishments Cited 
by Retiring Director 


Statement by James Bruce, Director of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program 


[Released to the press April 29] 


The task which I undertook at the request of 
President Truman—the organization of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program—has been 
completed. As of Monday, May 1, I am, there- 
fore, returning to private life and personal affairs 
that have long been pressing for attention. 

The establishment of an effective organization 
to provide a portion of the arms and equipment 
needed by our friends overseas for defense is only 
an initial step in a vitally important program, but 
already much has been done. 

All of the nations taking part in the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program have either received 
their first shipment of matériel or will have them 
within a few days. Thousands of tons of supplies 
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and equipment have been shipped and thousands 
of tons more are on their way to ports for loading. 
Defense weapons of many categories are steadily 
going forward to the North Atlantic Treaty na- 
tions participating in the program and to the other 
countries concerned. 

Naval vessels, B-29’s and other aircraft, and 
equipment for the ground forces are included in 
the equipment going to different nations. At the 
same time, training programs are under way in 
Western Europe and in the United States to pro- 
vide technical instruction in the use of the modern 
equipment being delivered. Provision has al- 
ready been made for 2,750 trainees in the initial 
stage of this part of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Program. 

Despite Communist misrepresentations, the 
issues involved in our collective endeavor for de- 
fense are understood by the free men and women of 
our partner nations. This was amply demon- 
strated by the gratifying manner in which first 


shipments of military i ment were unloaded by 
workers in the ports of Naples and Cherbourg a 
few days ago. These arms for defense were un- 
loaded, not at gunpoint but freely and willingly, by 
men who know the value of freedom and the effort 
that is necessary to maintain it. 

I am leaving an excellent organization of men 
and women capable of, carrying on the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program most effectively. I 
have been very much impressed by the splendid 
and patriotic efforts of members of our staff They 
have given unsparingly of their time, day and 
night and on week ends, as the pressure of work 
required from time to time. I have the highest 
regard for their public spirit and the auitidiens 
of their efforts. And, nothing more could have 
been desired from the full cooperation provided 
by officials of the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and the Bureau of the Budget. It 
has made the performance of our work a pleasure. 


The Habana Charter for an International Trade Organization 


RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES 
Chapter V 


This chapter (arts. 46 to 54) contains the first 
approach in any international agreement toward 
the cartel problem. Despite the marked disparity 
of policy among countries concerning restrictive 
business practices, it establishes a general policy, 
to which all members subscribe, for curbing such 
practices. It implements this policy by setting 
up a mechanism for investigations, hearings, re- 
ports, and recommendations with final action in 
the hands of individual governments. The chap- 
ter thus provides a mechanism for the develo 
ment of minimum standards of conduct in a field 
which has, heretofore, been subject to disputes 
and conflicts detrimental to American and foreign 
enterprises alike. 


General Policy 


As a general policy, members obligate them- 
selves “to prevent, on the part of public or private 
commercial enterprises, business practices affect- 
ing international trade which restrain competi- 
tion, limit access to markets or foster monopolistic 
control, whenever such practices have harmful 
effects on the expansion of production or trade” 
and interfere with the achievement of any of the 


Ep1tTor’s Note: This summary is the third in a series. 
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objectives of the Iro. Members agree to cooper- 
ate with the Ito and to take the requisite legis- 
lative and administrative measures to carry out 
this policy within their respective jurisdictions. 


Investigation Procedure 


The Iro is empowered to investigate complaints 
filed by any affected member regarding a particu- 
lar instance of various business practices to ascer- 
tain whether it is in fact of a “harmful” nature, 
i. e. restrictive, and whether it interferes with any 
other Iro objective. A complaint will be investi- 
gated whenever (a) a formal request is made; 
and (b) the practice is engaged in by one or more 
enterprises having effective control of trade among 
a number of countries in one or more products. 

The kinds of practices subject to complaint are 
listed in the chapter. Such practices include price 
fixing, allocation of markets or customers, sales 
quotas, discrimination against individual enter- 
prises, limitations upon production, restrictions 
on the development or application of technology 
or inventions, restrictive agreements which result 
in misuse of patents, trade-marks and iy 
and any similar practices which the Ito (by two- 
thirds vote) regards as restrictive. 


Obligations of Members 


The Ito may recommend remedial action on the 
basis of its investigation and may request the 
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members concerned to report fully on the steps it 
has taken to carry out the Iro recommendation. 
Each member agrees under article 50 to take full 
account of the Iro’s request, decision, or recom- 
mendation, acting in accordance with its own sys- 
tem of law and economic organization, to carry 
its obligations under the chapter. If a member 
fails to carry out an Iro recommendation and if 
other members consider themselves injured by 
this failure, they may take the case to the Iro un- 
der the general procedure for the settlement of 
differences outlined in chapter VIII. 

Express provision is made to insure that the 
Iro’s action or failure to act should not preclude 
any member from enforcing its national legisla- 
tion against restraint of trade and monopoly. 
Thus, the charter would not serve to prevent the 
United States from enforcing its own antimo- 
nopoly laws which are more vigorous than the 
charter provisions. 


Special Procedures 


International services, such as transportation 
and telecommunications, are handled in accord- 
ance with a special procedure in the chapter. This 
chapter does not prevent other measures (e.g., 
commodity agreements and state trading) specifi- 
cally permitted elsewhere in the charter. 

his chapter complements other parts of the Iro 
charter. It is evident that any international proj- 
ect for the reduction of trade barriers such as the 
charter represents would be incomplete if it failed 
to deal with barriers to international trade created 
by certain kinds of business practices. The inter- 
war period demonstrated conclusively that restric- 
tive business arrangements among enterprises in 
international trade could prevent or repress the 
flow of trade as effectively as any government- 
imposed tariff, quota, or embargo. For even 
where governmental barriers to trade do not exist, 
trade may be prevented and production impeded 
by agreements among producers which restrict 
competition, limit access to markets, or foster 
monopolistic control. 

The chapter supplements the long-term objec- 
tive of reducing trade barriers and is also in- 
tended to facilitate economic development. As 
long as the prices of capital and consumer goods 
are maintained by artificial restraints on trade, 
the scarce funds in the hands of underdeveloped 
countries for the achievement of capital expan- 
sion have a very limited purchasing power. Eco- 
nomic development, therefore, is impeded. More- 
over, access to technology and its industrial uses, 
which is sometimes unduly limited by private 
agreement, also tends to suppress the development 
of new industries. 
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this on you is that it is not fair to yourselves and 
the great body of citizenry of which you are a 
part. 

If you permit yourselves to attribute to con- 
temporary causes which are shallow and fleeting 
and of dubious substance, developments which are 
in reality part of the cumulative effect of the be- 
havior of whole peoples and groups of peoples in 
the past, you will be abusing your clarity of in- 
sight into the realities of this world. In the past, 
our fortunate geographic ition and our im- 
mense resources have enabled us to take in our 
stride great and widespread errors of judgment— 
errors not just on the part of our leaders but er- 
rors on the part of all of us together. We have 
been able to afford, in many instances, to believe in 
that which was pleasant rather than in that which 
was real. Today, we can no longer afford this lux- 
ury. If our system of government is to continue 
to rest on the basis of popular understanding and 
popular will, then we must learn as a nation to 
face unflinchingly the lessons of experience, to 
recognize the true causes of our difficulties, to free 
ourselves from a morbid introspection, and to turn 
our minds in unity and confidence to the objective 
problems that lie before us. 

Perhaps, only someone who has lived for many 
years in totalitarian countries can feel as strongly 
as I do how vitally important it is to us to pre- 
serve the spirit of tolerance and liberality in our 
relations with each other and the readiness to give 
the other fellow the benefit of the doubt, where 
doubt exists. These things lie at the heart of our 
civilization. They are essential to free inquiry, to 
the scientific method as we know it, and to our 
own special form of creativeness. But they are 
also essential to the preservation of our national 
identity and to our entire claim to world leader- 
ship. If our enemies without can force us to 
abandon the spirit of tolerance by frightening us 
with their agents inside our country, then they 
will have bypassed the Maginot line of our so- 
ciety, they will have seized its citadels from within 
and we on the firing line will have been left with 
nothing to defend. 

Believe me, there is something more involved 
here than just the guilt or innocence, the folly or 
the wisdom, of any of us who today bear the re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of United States 
foreign policy. I do not deny that those things 
are at issue, too; and I am aware of the heavy 
connotations of that fact. But there is something 
greater still that is also at stake: and that is the 
question as to whether a country, as Lincoln ex- 
pressed it, “so conceived and so dedicated” as our 
own, can meet the responsibilities of national ma- 
turity in a world bewildered by its own past vio- 
lence and haunted by the shadows of its own 
disunity. 





THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


Negotiations Under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 


As Amended and Extended 


U. S. INTENTION TO UNDERTAKE 
TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS! 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has issued formal notice of the in- 
tention of the United States to undertake negotia- 
tions with 17 other countries for reciprocal tariff 
and other trade-barrier concessions and also look- 
ing toward accession of some of these countries to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade con- 
cluded at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947. The 
negotiations are scheduled to begin at Torquay, 
England, on September 28, 1950. United States 
participation in the tariff negotiations will be 
under the provisions of the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 as amended and extended. 

The countries with which the United States ex- 
= to negotiate: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 

razil, Canada, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Guatemala, Korea, Luxembourg, New Zea- 
land, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, and United Kingdom. Negotia- 
tions will be carried on with respect to all areas for 
which these countries are authorized to conduct 
trade-agreement negotiations. 

Of the above countries, the following are “new” 
countries which desire to accede to the General 
Agreement: Austria, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Guatemala, Korea, Peru, and Turkey. 

The Torquay conference will constitute the third 
“round” of tariff negotiations carried on within 
the framework of the General Agreement. The 
first was held at Geneva in 1947 when 23 countries 
successfully concluded negotiations and became 
the original contracting parties to the agreement. 
The second round was held at Annecy, France, in 
1949, when 10 additional countries were accepted 
for accession to the agreement. 

The Republic of the Philippines has also ac- 
cepted an invitation to participate in the Torquay 
negotiations with a view to its accession to the 
General Agreement, but so long as the trade agree- 
ment between the United States and the Philip- 
pines, entered into pursuant to the Philippine 
Trade Act of 1946, is in effect the President is not 
authorized to enter into a trade agreement with 
the Philippines under the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, and the United States will not, therefore, 
be negotiating with the Philippines at Torquay. 
Moreover, if the Torquay negotiations should re- 


1 Printed from Department of State publication 3819. 
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sult in accession of the Philippines to the General 
Agreement, the terms of the General Agreement 
will not apply as between the United States and 
the Philippines. Provision for withholding such 
application is made in article XX XV of the Gen- 
eral Agreement. 

The Geneva, Annecy, and “new” countries which 
are expected to take part in the Torquay confer- 
ence carried on, among them, in 1948, some four- 
fifths of the world’s international commerce. The 
accession of new countries to the General Agree- 
ment in the forthcoming negotiations will result 
in a wider acceptance, by additional trading 
nations, of the commercial principles upon which 
the United States economic foreign policy is based. 
These principles include reduction of unnecessary 
governmental interference with foreign trade, pro- 
gressive abolition of discriminatory trade prac- 
tices, and opportunity for multilateral expansion 
of foreign trade as a means of raising living stand- 
ards throughout the world. 

It is the belief of the United States that general 
acceptance of these principles will help solve the 
problems involved in United States foreign-assist- 
ance programs and the “dollar gap” by helping 
foreign countries to improve their economies, in- 
crease their production, and to pay with their own 
goods and services for United States products. 

The Trade Agreement Committee’s notice of in- 
tention to negotiate is accompanied by a list of 
products imported into the United States on which 
United States tariff concessions may be considered 
during the negotiations. Simultaneously, the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information announces 
that public hearings will be held, beginning May 
24, 1950, on all phases of the forthcoming negotia- 
tions. The hearings will enable interested persons 
to present views and information regarding con- 
cessions on United States export products which 
might be requested from other countries, conces- 
sions on imports into this country which the 
United States might offer in return, and other 
matters customarily included in trade agreements. 
Applications to appear at these hearings will be 
received by the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation until May 10, 1950, and written briefs and 
statements will be received until May 17, 1950. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
was established by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent to receive such views and information and to 
digest and transmit them to the interdepartmental 
trade-agreements organization in conformity with 
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section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 
Members include a member of the United States 
Tariff Commission and representatives designated 
by the Secretaries of State, the Treasury, Defense, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, and the Ad- 
ministrator for Economic Cooperation. 

In the forthcoming negotiations the United 
States will not consider offering a concession on 
any article which does not appear on the list made 
public April 11, unless such article subsequently 
appears on a supplementary list and is made the 
subject of supplementary hearings by the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information. 

No list of products on which the United States 
proposes to seek concessions from other countries 
is published. The Department of Commerce, 
however, furnishes the trade-agreements organi- 
zation with studies of the trade and other facts 
regarding exported articles on which the United 
States might consider seeking concessions from 
other countries. 

Interested persons are invited to submit to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information sugges- 
tions as to foreign concessions which might be 
sought for United States export products to aid 
the Trade Agreements Committee in making its 
recommendations to the President. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
has two major aspects. One consists of the spe- 
cific tariff and other concessions made by each con- 
tracting party as set forth in the schedules 
annexed to the agreement. The other is the gen- 
eral provisions of the agreement relating to such 
matters as nondiscrimination in tariff and other 
trade regulations—quantitative import restric- 
tions, customs formalities, and the like, which are 
necessary to safeguard the advantages gained 
through the specific concessions. 

In the initial stage, the negotiations with regard 
to concessions on specified products are carried 
on bilaterally—that is, between pairs of countries. 
In the second stage the concessions bilaterally 
agreed upon are multilaterally considered and, if 
accepted, are integrated into the General Agree- 
ment. Thus each concession is granted to each 
contracting party to the agreement in its own 
right and each contracting party will be entitled, 
in its own right, to the benefits of all concessions 
granted by the other contracting parties. 

The normal initial life of trade agreements 
negotiated by the United States under the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 has been 3 years, after 
which period they have been subject to termina- 
tion on 6-months notice. Article XX XI, in pro- 
viding for an initial 3-year term for the agreement 
with provision for subsequent withdrawal on 6- 
months notice, is comparable to that provision of 
the earlier bilateral agreements. In order to in- 
troduce greater flexibiilty, article X X VITI and the 
Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession provide 
that after January 1, 1951 (the same date as that 
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specified in art. XX XI), individual concessions 
made at Geneva or at Annecy shall be subject to 
modification or withdrawal by consultation and 
negotiation among the contracting parties, without 
withdrawal from the entire agreement. 

The contracting parties, meeting at the fourth 
session in Geneva which began February 23, 1950, 
recommended that, during the Torquay confer- 
ence, the participating countries consider extend- 
ing the period ending January 1, 1951, as specified 
in article XXVIII, to the period ending January 
1, 1954, thus firming up the concessions granted 
at Geneva and at Annecy by putting them on the 
same basis as regards article XXVIII, as the new 
concessions to be negotiated at Torquay. This 
contemplated action would not prevent participat- 
ing countries at Torquay from negotiating there 
for limited adjustments in their Geneva or Annecy 
schedules as well as new concessions. Nor will it 
prevent the use of the escape clause in article XIX 
of the General Agreement at any time when cir- 
cumstances necessitate its use. 

The tariff concessions on specific products which 
may be negotiated under the General Agreement 
are of various types. They may be reductions in 
specified rates of customs duty, or “bindings” of 
such rates—a guaranty not to increase them during 
the life of the agreement. Likewise, a concession 
may consist of the binding of the duty-free status 
of an article—a guaranty not to impose a tariff 
on the article if it is being admitted duty free at 
the time the agreement is concluded. The con- 
tracting parties have adopted a rule to the effect 
that the binding of a low rate of duty may be 
accepted as a concession in compensation for a 
reduction in a high rate of duty. Under the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 as.amended in 1945 the 
United States may not, in a trade agreement, in- 
crease or decrease a tariff rate by more than 50 
percent of the rate existing on January 1, 1945. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations With Each of 


the Following Countries: 

I. Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, Luxem- 
bourg, New Zealand, the Netherlands, Norway, the Union 
of South Africa, and the United Kingdom, which are 
contracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade; and 

II. Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany, Guate- 
mala, Korea, Peru, and Turkey, which are applicants for 
accession to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; and 

III. Possible Adjustment in Preferential Rates on 
Cuban Products. 


Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
945, ch. 474, Public Law 307, 81st Cong.) and to 
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paragraph 4 of Executive Order 10082 of October 
5, 1949 (14 F. R. 6105), notice is hereby given by 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments of intention to conduct trade-agreement 
negotiations with the following countries, includ- 
ing in each case areas in respect of which the 
country has authority to conduct trade-agreement 
negotiations: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Guatemala, Korea, Luxembourg, New Zea- 
land, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, ‘Turkey, the 
Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 
It is proposed to enter into negotiations with these 
countries for the purpose of negotiating mutually 
advantageous tariff concessions. Negotiations 
with Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Guatemala, Korea, Peru, and Turkey will also 
be for the purpose of their accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

There is annexed hereto a list of articles im- 
ported into the United States to be considered for 
possible modification of duties and other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment in proposed trade 
agreement negotiations with the above countries. 

In the case of each article in the list with respect 
to which the corresponding product of Cuba is 
subject to preferential treatment, the negotiations 
referred to will involve the elimination, reduction, 
or continuation of the preference, perhaps with 
an adjustment or specification of the rate applica- 
ble to the product of Cuba. 

No article will be considered in the negotiations 
for possible modification of duties or other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import 
restrictions, or specific continuance of existing 
customs or excise treatment unless it is included, 
specifically or by reference, in the annexed list or 
unless it is subsequently included in a supplemen- 
tary public list. No duty or import tax imposed 
under a paragraph or section of the Tariff Act or 
Internal Revenue Code other than the paragraph 
or section listed with respect to such article will be 
considered for a possible decrease, although an 
additional or separate duty on an article included 
in the annexed list whicl: is imposed under a para- 
graph or section other than that listed may be 
bound against increase as an assurance that the 
concession under the listed paragraph or section 
will not be nullified. 

The negotiations will also include consideration 
of proposals to change the date in article XXVIII 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
from January 1, 1951, to a later date. Article 
XXVIII now provides that the concessions nego- 
tiated at Geneva in 1947 and at Annecy in 1949 on 
individual products may be modified or withdrawn 
on or after January 1, 1951, after negotiation and 
consultation with other contracting parties with- 
out the necessity of terminating the entire agree- 
ment. If the date in article XXVIII is changed 
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to a later date it would mean that the contracting 
parties would be precluded from the effective date 
of the amendment until such later date from in- 
voking article XXVIII to modify or withdraw 
concessions. The proposed change would affect 
all products on which the United States might 
make concessions at the forthcoming tariff negotia- 
tions as well as those in schedule XX made at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and Annecy, France. 

In addition to the governments listed above 
which are seeking accession to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, the Government of 
the Philippines has also indicated its acceptance 
of the invitation of the contracting parties to 
undertake tariff negotiations for the purpose of 
accession. However, the United States will not 
undertake tariff negotiations with the Philippines 
at the forthcoming tariff negotiations in view of 
section 508 of the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 158) which provides, in effect, that 
during the effectiveness of the agreement on trade 
and related matters between the United States and 
the Philippines, concluded pursuant to that act, 
(61 Stat. (3) 2611; Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1588) the President shall not 
enter into a trade agreement with the Philippines 
under the Trade Agreements Act. Moreover, if 
the Philippines should accede to the General 
Agreement, which has been entered into by the 
United States pursuant to the Trade Agreements 
Act, it is intended that the United States would 
invoke article XX XV of the General Agreement, 
by virtue of which the General Agreement would 
not apply as between the United States and the 
Philippines. 

Persons interested in export items may present 
their views regarding any tariff (including prefer- 
ential tariff) or other concessions that might be 
requested of the foreign governments with which 
negotiations are to be conducted. 

Views concerning general provisions of a nature 
customarily included in trade agreements may also 
be presented. 

Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as amended, and paragraph 5 of Executive 
Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, information and 
views as to any aspect of the proposals announced 
in this notice may be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information in accordance with 
the announcement of this date issued by that 
Committee. 

The United States Tariff Commission has this 
date issued a notice stating the location and availa- 
bility of tariff and commodity information perti- 
nent to the pending negotiations announced 
herein. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements this 11th day of 
April, 1950. 

Cart D. Corse, Chairman, 
Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements 
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Statement by Secretary Acheson* 


The construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the development of the power potential of the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River are both vitally important to the economy 
and defense of the United States. In the con- 
sideration, however, of the importance of these 
po to the United States, a subject which will 

ully developed before this Committee by other 
witnesses whose functions it more immediatel 
concerns, we must not overlook the fact that bot 
of these projects are of equal concern to Canada. 
Canada, like the United States, has a vast mid- 
continent area, which needs to be connected with 
European markets at reduced cost. Canada, like 
the United States, has an eastern area which is 
deficient in low-cost power and in which the de- 
ficiency is hindering the growth of industry. In 
Canada lies iron ore ida wane to be transported 
to the steel mills of the United States. The build- 
ing of the seaway and the development of power 
are as essential to the economy and defense of 
Canada as they are to the economy and defense 
of the United States. And, because those meas- 
ures which make Canada more prosperous and 
better able to defend itself add also to the pros- 
perity and security of the United States, so the 
proposal now under consideration becomes doubly 
important to the United States. 

The extent of the mutual dependence involved 
in this partnership is indicated by the fact that 
United States exports to Canada are valued at 
about 1.8 billion dollars annually, an amount 3 
times as great as exports to our next best customer, 
the United Kingdom. Our trade with Canada, 
both imports and exports, composed about 18 per- 
cent of our total foreign trade last year. 

Since, therefore, the construction of the seaway 
and of the power project are of equal importance 
to Canada and to the United States, and since 
neither project can be constructed without the 


*Made before the House Committee on Public Works, 
Apr. 25, 1950, in support of H. J. Res. 271, relating to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. Released to 
the press on the same date. 
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joint action of both countries, our action on this 
measure cannot fail to have an immediate effect 
on the international relations between the two 
countries. If we adopt the resolution, Canada 
and the United States can go forward together in 
this joint venture for their mutual benefit, and our 
already happy relations will be made happier; if 
we refuse to cooperate, there will be disappoint- 
ment and justifiable criticism on both sides of the 
border. It is my function as Secretary of State 
to point out to this Committee the importance of 
the resolution from the point of view of our inter- 
national relations with Canada. 


U.S.—Canadian Relations 


This Committee is aware of the upward progress 
of friendly relations between the United States 
and our great neighbor to the north over the last 
150 years.2. From the bitterness of the Revolu- 
tionary War to the partnership of the Second 
World War, the course of friendship has not al- 
ways beensmooth. The treaty of Paris in 1783 led 
to innumerable disputes over the international 
boundary, which were only terminated by the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842, and the es- 
tablishment of the International Boundary Com- 
mission in 1908 and 1925. This was not the only 
Commission which has helped ease the natural 
frictions of a common boundary of over 3,000 
miles and two economies which do not respect 
national boundaries. The Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909, which I shall refer to again, es- 
tablished the International Joint Commission to 
handle problems relating to utilization of bound- 
ary waters. The halibut and sockeye salmon 
commissions, set up in 1923 and 1930, supervise 
the great fisheries of the Pacific Coast. 

This relationship has proceeded also in the field 
of national defense. The Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense, established in 1940 to consider joint 


* For articles on relations with Canada by Elizabeth H. 
Armstrong and Richardson Dougall, see BULLETIN of Oct. 
28, 1945, p. 674, and June 22, 1947, p. 1185. 
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military problems, was followed by the Hyde 
Park agreement of 1941 for joint mobilization of 
economic resources. The efforts necessary to 
achieve victory during the war enlarged tremen- 
dously the recognized area of common interests, 
and, as recently as 1947, the two Governments 
agreed to continue the military cooperation of 
the war years. In the international field, com- 
mon ideals as well as common interests have 
tended to cause the United States and Canada to 
seek similar objectives. Together, they have 
striven to fashion the United Nations into an 
adequate safeguard for peace, and, when supple- 
mentary measures seemed needed, these two na- 
tions took the lead in fostering the Atlantic pact. 
Thus, the partnership with Canada is of the 
utmost importance to the United States. Ap- 
roval of this resolution would authorize the 
nited States and Canada to undertake coopera- 
tively the management on a large scale of this 
jointly owned water resource for the welfare of 
oth nations and would further strengthen the 
partnership between the two countries. 


Historic Boundary Waters Agreements 


The boundary waters between the United States 
and Canada have been the object of a series of 
agreements and treaties between the two countries. 
The reason why the proposed public works involve 
the international relations between the United 
States and Canada is that they concern boundary 
waters. For over 100 miles from Lake Ontario 
to the Province of Quebec, the St. Lawrence River 
is boundary water. From that point it flows 
through Canadian territory for over 1,000 miles 
to the Atlantic Ocean. It is available for deep 
water navigation connecting the 1,000 miles of 
the Great Lakes system with the Ocean. It has 
been the care of the Department of State, ever 
since the founding of the Republic, to maintain by 
treaty reciprocal rights of navigation for Ameri- 
can citizens, not only through the 1,000 miles of 
the Great Lakes system, and these 100 miles of 
boundary waters, but also over the 1,000 miles of 
Canadian waters to the sea. These rights were 
secured by treaties between the United States and 
Great Britain or Canada in 1794, 1854, 1871, and, 
finally 1909. Furthermore, since the 46 miles of 
the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence lie within these 100 miles of boundary 
waters, the great power potential that lies in the 
drop in elevation over this stretch can be utilized 
only through international agreement. 

Of these treaties, I need refer in detail only to 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. This 
treaty is important in relation to the pending 
agreement, because it affects the use of the St. 
Lawrence in both of its aspects—as a seaway and 
as a source of power. The treaty provides that 
the navigation of all boundary waters shall for- 
ever continue free and open, for purposes of com- 
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merce, to the inhabitants and vessels of both 
Canada and the United States. This same right 
of navigation was extended by the treaty to all 
canals connecting boundary waters, or which may 
be constructed on either side of the line, such as 
the MacArthur Lock at Saulte Ste. Marie, be- 
tween Lakes Superior and Huron; the Welland 
Canal, remacgerge 4 Lakes Erie and Ontario; and 
the Seaway at the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
which is the subject matter of the seaway half of 
the proposed project. This treaty, taken in con- 
nection with previous treaties, opens to the equal 
use of both countries what will be one navigable 
seaway, over 2,000 miles in length, from Duluth, 
Minnesota, and Chicago, Illinois, to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

I have said that the treaty of 1909 affects the use 
of the St. Lawrence in both of its aspects, as a sea- 
way and a source of power. In addition to assur- 
ing perpetual rights of navigation to both parties, 
the treaty provided that no uses, obstructions, or 
diversions of boundary waters might thereafter 
be made on either side of the line, which affect the 
natural level or flow of the waters on the other 
side of the line, without resort to certain pro- 
cedures. The treaty set up the International 
Joint Commission, previously referred to, to pass 
upon such cases, but it also provided that such 
uses, obstructions, or diversions might be made by 
special agreement between the parties. In other 
words, under the treaty of 1909, the development 
of the power potential of the International Rapids 
section, as well as the construction of the seawa 
through the section, may be accomplished throug 
special agreement between the United States and 
Canada. 

The project for the completion of a Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway by mutual 
agreement between the United States and Canada 
was first considered by Congress in 1895 and has 
since been the subject of numerous conferences, 
commissions and reports. A treaty was signed 
on July 18, 1932. ‘This treaty differs in many 
respects from the agreement we are now consider- 
ing, and I will not need to go into its details. In 
brief, it provided for the construction of a water- 
way, not less than 27 feet in depth, by a St. Law- 
rence International Rapids Section Commission 
of 10 members, 5 ‘come by each country. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee reported 
favorably on the ratification of this treaty, but, 
although it received a majority in the Senate in 
1934, it failed of a two-thirds vote. 


Present Seaway-—Power Proposal 


The present St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project was agreed upon by Canada and the 
United States on March 19, 1941.2 A resolution 


approving the agreement was favorably reported 


* For an article on the project by Edward G. Miller, see 
BuLteTin of Nov. 4, 1945, p. 715. 
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by the House Rivers and Harbors Committee in 
November 1941. In February 1946, I appeared 
before the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, as Under Secretary of State, in support of 
S. J. Res. 111 then before that Committee and 
urged its approval. That Senate Committee, and 
a subsequent Committee of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, reported favorably on legislation corre- 
sponding to the legislation now before this Com- 
mittee and indicated its opinion that the 1941 
agreement and the legislation were based on sound 
constitutional grounds. 

The objective of the 1941 agreement is an equal 
division of the water available for power, and 
the construction of a “deep waterway.” The 
plans and specifications are to be prepared, and 
the work allocated between the two governments, 
by a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Commission 
of not more than 10 members, appointed equally 
by each government. Plans and specifications 
must be approved by the governments, and the 
work so allocated that each government constructs 
the work within its own territory, or an equivalent 
proportion of the whole works. The Commission 
is to supervise construction, and the eters 
agree to construct the works allocated to them. 

H.J. Res. 271, which we have before us, approves 
this agreement of 1941, with the exception of three 
articles in whole or in part, and authorizes the 
President to fulfill the undertakings made on be- 
half of the United States in the agreement, on re- 
ceipt of satisfactory evidence of the approval of 
the agreement, subject to the exceptions, by recip- 
rocal or concurrent legislation of Canada. 

The agreement provides a completion date not 
later than December 21, 1948. It is clear that a 
new date must be fixed for the completion of the 
construction. The original date, 1948, afforded 
a period of 7 years for construction. On the as- 
sumption that similar engineering considerations 
still prevail, it would seem reasonable if the Con- 
gress by amendment of the resolution should 
provide a new date for completion, 7 or P vecuamea 
8 years after the agreement goes into effect. 

Two of the three articles contained in the agree- 
ment of 1941, which are specifically excepted from 
the approval of the Congress by the present resolu- 
tion, deal with matters which, as the Senate has 
indicated, may be more appropriate for a treaty 
than for an executive agreement. The first of 
these, article VII, was in substance an agreement 
that the rights of navigation accorded under ex- 
isting treaties should be maintained notwithstand- 
ing provisions for termination contained in such 
treaties. Considering the number of years that 
these treaties have now run without termination, 
and the close relations between Canada and the 
United States, both economic and in matters of 
defense, it is quite unthinkable that they would 
hereafter be terminated. However, the Depart- 
ment of State is prepared to negotiate with Can- 
ada a treaty on this og as is suggested in 
section 2 of the draft bill before you. 
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The other of these two articles omitted in the 
resolution, article IX of the agreement, referred 
to Niagara Falls and River. This article is quite 
properly omitted, since a treaty with Canada on 
the subject of Niagara has Pag been signed. 

The third omission, article VIII, paragraph 
(c), is of even less moment. It provides that if 
either country should authorize diversions of 
water from the Great Lakes system, other or 
greater than those permitted on January 1, 1940, 
the government of such country would give im- 
mediate consideration to the representations of 
the other. If satisfactory settlement were not 

ossible, the article provides for an arbitral tri- 

unal, The | groans ar dispute envisaged by the 
article related to possible future increase in the 
diversion of Lake Michigan waters through the 
Chicago Drainage Cheat The issue as to the 
oe Draining Canal was settled by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in Wisconsin v. Illinois, 
in April 1930, which enjoined the objectionable 
diversion. The international Joint Commission 
has complete jurisdiction over diversions of 
boundary waters in general, and both countries 
have regarded with satisfaction the exercise of 
that jurisdiction by the Commission. Because of 
these facts, it is believed that this provision for a 
special arbitral tribunal is unnecessary, 


Added Provision for Tolls 


The present legislation also adds a provision 
that is not contained in the 1941 agreement, 
namely, a provision for tolls, or the self-liquida- 
tion of the new navigation portion of the project 
through the collection of charges on shipping 
which uses the new seaway facilities. The resolu- 
tion provides that the President shall negotiate 
a further agreement with the Government of 
Canada defining, within limits also stated, the 
rates of charges to be levied for the use of the sea- 
way facilities. This new subject matter has been 
discussed with the Canadian Government, and we 
have been informed that “the Canadian Govern- 
ment is prepared to agree to the principle of 
making the St. Lawrence Seaway self-liquidating 
by means of toll charges, subject, however, to the 
conclusion of arrangements satisfactory to both 
governments for the implementation of this prin- 
ciple.” The Government of Canada has been 
fully advised as to the provisions of the present 
legislation, including both the deletions from 
and the addition to the agreement of 1941. This 
Government has no reason to believe that satis- 
factory agreement cannot be worked out on these 
matters, and I am confident that this will be done. 

I have not stressed the many economic benefits 
that will accrue to the United States from this 
project. That is not my role. I do wish to say, 
however, that I believe these benefits are of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the contemplated ex- 
penditures at this time. The creation of a great 
inland waterway would enable goods originating 
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in the midcontinent area, shared by both Canada 
and the United States, to be shipped to European 
markets at reduced cost. It would make possible 
the shipment of iron ore from the Quebec-Labra- 
dor area of Canada. The low-cost power provided 
would materially reduce the acute shortage in both 
northeastern United States and southeastern 
Canada. 

Both the seaway and power developments would 
enhance the defense potential of Canada and the 
United States. This was pointed out by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in 1946. In May 1947, the Perma- 
nent Joint Board on Defense, United States- 
Canada, of which I was a member, said: 


The Board considered the significance of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project from the point of view of the 
joint defense of the United States and Canada. It was 
recognized that the completion of a deepwater navigation 
route from the sea to the heart of the continent would 
provide additional facilities for the movement of ships 





and essential supplies in wartime and would also make 
possible the construction of oceangoing vessels in inland 
areas. Furthermore, the new source of power made avail- 
able by the St. Lawrence project would greatly increase 
the defense potential of the two countries. It is, there- 
fore, the view of the Board that the early completion of 
this long-delayed enterprise on a cooperative basis satis- 
factory to both Governments would directly contribute to 
the security of the North American Continent. 


The prosperity of the United States and the ability 
to arm for our own defense has been a result of 
the development of our natural resources. The 
long-overdue development of one of the world’s 
greatest waterways and power sources by Canada 
and the United States will further expand the 
economies of both countries, thus increasing our 
joint peacetime prosperity and the ability to de- 
fend ourselves successfully. 

I urge the Committee to report the resolution 
favorably. 


Nonintervention and Collective Responsibility in the Americas 


by Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State? 


I mean to address myself this evening to certain 
basic features of our inter-American policy and 
to deal with them in rather broad historic terms. 
We have to keep in mind the historical perspective 
when we are dealing with international policy, or 
we cannot possibly maintain the consistency and 
clarity that are essential to its development. To 
the extent that a foreign policy is truly a national 
policy, it is, in its essence, traditional. It repre- 
sents the attitude of a whole nation as it has been 
forged over the generations, as it has been ex- 
pressed in the words and actions of successive ad- 
ministrations, and as it has been applied to the 
solution of successively new international prob- 
lems. We have such a national policy in the inter- 
American field, and it is this policy that I shall 
examine this evening. 


Monroe Dectrine in Force 


In his proclamation of what later came to be 
known as the “Monroe Doctrine,” President Mon- 
roe declared that the political system of the powers 
in the Old World was essentially different from 
that of America, and “that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to 
any portions of this Hemisphere, as dangerous to 


* Address made before the Pan American Society of New 
England, Boston, Mass., on Apr. 26, 1950, and released to 
the press on the same date. 
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our peace and safety.” We are no longer con- 
cerned today with the political system of the Holy 
Alliance, based on monarchy and the exploitation 
of peoples kept in colonial servitude. We are con- 
pat ar however, with the alien political system 
of Communist Russia, based as it is on totalitarian 
dictatorship and the enslavement of populations 
at home and abroad. The Monroe Doctrine has 
not lost its meaning with the passage of a century 
and a quarter, for, today, we consider any attempt 
to extend the Communist system to any portions 
of this hemisphere as “dangerous to our peace and 
saféty.” This attitude is still basic to our policy. 
The enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine was 
never purely a military problem, since the im- 
erialism that it proscribed could realize its ob- 
jectives by other than military means. Extreme 
weakness in the political and social structures of 
small states has always made them vulnerable to 
1, ier ped pressures and to penetration by politi- 
cal and economic means. Such internal weakness 
characterized many of the Latin American states 
during the nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries. It invited, and at times seemed to justify, the 
interference of overseas powers. To forestall that 
interference, which would have been contrary to 
the Monroe Doctrine, the United States felt con- 
strained to undertake certain protective interven- 
tions in the Caribbean in the first quarter of this 
century. 
It is easy for us today, in the light of present 
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thought and present circumstances, to assume a 
high moral attitude toward those protective in- 
terventions and to regard our statesmen of those 
times as guilty of political immorality. We 
should do them the justice, however, of appreciat- 
ing some of the hard facts that they themselves 
had no choice but to appreciate. 

The Monroe Doctrine was, of course, not de- 
signed to exclude the legitimate business interests 
of Old World powers from the hemisphere. 
Those interests, and the nationals who represented 
them, were, under the law of nations, entitled to 
certain re by the states in which they 
operated. There are standards of civilization 
and civilized treatment that all states are obliged 
to maintain. All states, through their govern- 
ments, have this responsibility. The internal 
weakness of certain Caribbean states a generation 
ago, manifesting itself in utterly chaotic condi- 
tions, sometimes made them unable to sustain this 
responsibility and so confronted United States 
policy with a serious dilemma. Rightly or 
wrongly, but certainly with reluctance, the United 
States finally felt itself obliged to intervene tem- 
porarily in certain extreme cases for the restora- 
tion of order. Its purpose was the exclusion of 
European states that might themselves intervene 
to redress their just grievances and enforce the 
standards of behavior on which the international 
world was agreed. The danger was that, having 
once intervened, the European states might make 
their own interventions permanent. 

Whatever may be said against our protective 
interventions of these times, they accomplished 
an objective equally vital to all the states of the 
Western Hemisphere. They played their part in 
bringing about the situation that we have today, 
in which no American state has become the pro- 
tectorate of a foreign power, in which the weakest 
are free to enjoy their sovereignty along with the 
strongest. For the United States itself—and his- 
tory has proved this—had and has no desire to 
establish protectorates of its own. We regarded 
our interventions as necessary evils to be ended 
as soon as circumstances allowed us to end them. 
It is fair to ask what other great power in the 
history of the world has made such a record of 
willing forebearance. 


Alternative to Intervention 


No American state was more anxious than the 
United States to find a practicable alternative to 
the interventions of the early twentieth century, 
bearing in mind the necessity of maintaining the 
independence of the hemisphere. We can now 
see, 1n the long rae ive of events, what form 
that alternative took. After a period of un- 
certainty, it presented itself in the gradual as- 
sumption by the American states, as a regional 
community, of a common responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and order in the hemisphere 
and the defense of its independence. 
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The record of history does not, on its surface, 
show the close relationship between the non- 
intervention agreement of the American states and 
the assumption by them of collective responsibil- 
ity. To see the relationship, however, you have 
only to look closely at the logic and at the coinci- 
dence of events. In 1933, at the Montevideo con- 
ference, the United States, mindful of its 
responsibilities rather than desirous of conquest, 
felt compelled to make some reservation in agree- 
ing to the doctrine of nonintervention. In 1936, at 
Buenos Aires, it accepted that doctrine unreserv- 
edly when it was presented jointly with another 
instrument in which the American governments 
provided for consultation and collaboration of 
their 21 nations in the event of any act sus- 
ceptible of disturbing the peace of America. In 
the years since Buenos Aires, the American states 
have defined their responsibility more circum- 
stantially and have greatly strengthened the or- 
ganization of their community for meeting it. In 
the treaty of Rio de Janeiro, they now have a com- 
mon defense an and procedures for carrying out 
a common defense against any aggression or threat 
of aggression, whether from overseas or from one 
of their own number. If the circumstances that 
led to the protective interventions by the United 
States should arise again today, the organized 
community of American states would be faced 
with the responsibility that the United States had 
once to assume alone. 

Now, all this seems very clear and simple to me. 
Like so much else in international affairs, however, 
it has been the subject of serious confusion in the 
use of words. Some people have gone to the dic- 
tionary, instead of to the historical context, for 
their definition of “intervention” and have con- 
sequently concluded that any official correspond- 
ence with another state about some action on its 
part constitutes a violation of the nonintervention 
commitment. Others have said that, on the con- 
trary, the absence of any manifestation of official 
concern with affairs of another state may consti- 
tute a negative intervention that violates the 
commitment. By debating such propositions we 
can, in time, make what is really very simple seem 
unutterably complicated and abstruse. 

The worst confusion, however, has been that by 
which the action of the international community 
in the discharge of its collective responsibility has, 
on occasion, been identified with the word “inter- 
vention.” At Montevideo and again at Buenos 
Aires, “intervention” had been carefully identified 
with the unilateral action of a single state. The 
Montevideo convention said: “No state has the 
right to intervene in the internal or external af- 
fairs of another.” The Buenos Aires protocol 
said: “The High Contracting Parties declare in- 
admissible the intervention of any one of them 
. .. In the internal or external affairs of any 
other of the Parties.” It is true that the Bogota 
charter of the Organization of American States 
says, “no state or group of states has the right to 
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intervene . . .” but an exception is made in the 
case of “measures adopted for the maintenance of 
peace and security in accordance with existing 
treaties... .” The fact is that the doctrine of 
nonintervention never did proscribe the assump- 
tion by the organized community of a legitimate 
concern with any circumstances that threatened 
the common welfare. On the contrary, it made 
the possibility of such action imperative. Such 
a eaies undertaking, so far from represent- 
ing intervention, is the alternative to intervention. 
It is the corollary of nonintervention. 

Intervention was repugnant to the people of 
the United States as of all the American countries. 
Its occasional practice, moreover, made it impos- 
sible for us to put our relations with the other 
American states on a footing that reflected the 
community of our interests. It actually prevented 
the development of a community responsibility 
and a community organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, it died a universally unlamented 
death. Weare well rid of it today. 


The Situation in the Hemisphere Today 


The basic situation in the hemisphere today is 
this. The 21 American states together face the 
challenge of Communist political aggression 
against the hemisphere. This aggression bears 
directly on the purpose of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which is as much our national policy today as it 
ever was. It bears directly on the purpose of the 
treaty of Rio de Janeiro, which in some of its 
aspects represents a Monroe Doctrine of our inter- 
American community. The ability of our com- 
munity to meet that challenge depends on its own 
inward strength and, of course, on the inward 
strength of its individual members. By this, I do 
not mean just military strength or especially mili- 
tary strength. I mean primarily moral and polit- 
ical strength. Governments should be self-reliant 
and able to command the support of their people 
so that they can maintain intrinsic order and deal 
effectively with Communist attempts at subver- 
sion. They should be uncompromised in their 
determination to achieve thisend. States that are 
strong in this sense will almost surely constitute a 
strong and effective regional community, alert to 
the common responsibilities, and able to maintain 
a peaceful order among its members. Such a 
community, in turn, by acting intelligently and 
courageously, can promote the political and social 
health of its members and make the hemisphere 
impervious to clandestine Communist penetration. 
That is its basic responsibility, and the basic re- 
sponsibility of its members. 

The United States is committed to this purpose 
and these means for its attainment. It places its 
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faith in them, believing that the time is well past 
when it had to look to itself alone for the defense 
of a hemisphere, the independence of which is 
essential to its own independence. The last war 
justified that faith. It is even more justified by 
subsequent developments culminating in the pur- 
poseful way in which the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States, acting on the terms of 
the Rio treaty, has come to grips with the recent 
threat of impending conflict in the Caribbean. 
The American states have made and continue 
to make their contribution to international co- 
operation and peace. The world has drawn on 
their experience and their example for its most 
constructive attempts at the establishment of a 
world-wide order. If all of us continue purpose- 
fully along the path on which we have set our 
feet, the historians of a future age may have reason 
to say that the subversive challenge of com- 
munism, instead of weakening the hemisphere, 
strengthened it in the unity of its purpose and 
enabled it to triumph over its common problems. 


Ecuadoran Radio Director 
To Visit in U.S. 


Luis Ferando Ayora of Quito, who is director 
of Casa de la Cultura, the only radio station in 
Ecuador to devote itself exclusively to cultural 
subjects, arrived in Washington on March 31 to 
spend a short period of time. He has been 
awarded a grant-in-aid by the Department of 
State for a period of 3 months to enable him to 
visit the United States for the purpose of observ- 
ing methods of script writing, announcing tech- 
niques, and program direction employed by com- 
mercial radio systems and the Voice of America, 
and to confer with colleagues in his field. 


Burmese Journalist Visits U.S. 


U Ba Kin, managing editor of the Hantha- 
waddy Press of Rangoon, Burma, recently arrived 
in Washington to begin a 3-month visit in the 
United States for the purpose of observing various 
newspapers and studying welfare methods. His 
visit has been made possible through a grant-in-aid 
awarded by the Department of State under the 
program of exchange of persons. 

In addition to visiting various United States 
newspapers, Mr. Ba Kin will inspect a number of 
printing establishments in this country and will 
visit organizations specializing in social welfare 
and rural reconstruction. 
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OAS Decisions on Cases Presented Under Rio Treaty 


by Haiti and Dominican Republic 


The Council of the Organization of American States, at 
a special meeting held on January 6, 1950, took cognizance 
of both the Note presented by the Delegation of Haiti, 
dated January 3, 1950, which requested that the Organ 
of Consultation be convoked in conformity with the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, and the Note 
presented at that meeting by the Delegation of the Domin- 
ican Republic. At that meeting the Council decided to 
convoke the Organ of Consultation as provided in the 
aforesaid Treaty; to constitute itself provisionally as 
Organ of Consultation; and to appoint a Committee to 
investigate on the spot the events and antecedents men- 
tioned in the Notes of Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
The Committee, which was composed of Ambassadors 
José A. Mora (Uruguay), Chairman; Paul C. Daniels 
(United States); Guillermo Gutiérrez (Bolivia); Ed- 
uardo Zuleta Angel (Colombia); and Minister Alfonso 
Moscoso (Ecuador), submitted a report giving the results 
of its work to the Council at the meeting of March 13, 
1950. At the April 8 meeting, the Council adopted the 
following decisions: 


I 


The Council of the Organization of American States, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, 

Having seen the Report presented by the Committee 
which investigated the facts and antecedents to which 
the Note of the Haitian Government of January 3, 1950, 
refers ; and 


CONSIDERING: 


That the Organ of Consultation, convoked January 6, 
1950, in conformity with Article 6 of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, should take the steps it 
considers most advisable for the maintenance of the peace 
and security of the Continent, 


Declares: 


1. That the facts verified by the Investigating Commit- 
tee, from among those charged against the Government 
of the Dominican Republic, are contrary to norms con- 
tained in several inter-American instruments, such as the 
Convention on the Rights and Duties of States, signed at 
Montevideo in 1933; the Additional Protocol Relative to 
Non-Intervention, signed at Buenos Aires in 1936, the 
principle of which is also contained in Article 15 of the 
Charter of the Organization of American States, as well 
as in other provisions that govern the peaceful relations 
of the Members of the Organization ; 

2. That the danger to international peace that might 
arise from the events that have affected relations between 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic has fortunately been 
dispelled ; but that, because of their gravity, those events 
might have very seriously disturbed American solidarity ; 
and that, if repeated, they would give occasion for appli- 
cation of the procedures of the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance in order to protect the principle 
of non-intervention and to ensure the inviolability or the 


Epitor’s Note: This summary of chapter III is the 
second of a series. 
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integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or the politi- 
cal independence of any American State against aggres- 
sion on the part of any State or group of States; 

3. That, on the other hand, the laws that have been 
passed in the Dominican Republic to repeal the war 
powers granted by its Congress to the Executive Power, 
and to prevent subversive activities on the part of po- 
litical refugees in its territory, express a clear intention to 
maintain peace, and show its disposition that, in the 
future, those events will not be repeated ; and 


Resolves: 


1. To request the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public to take immediate and effective measures to pre- 
vent government officials from tolerating, instigating, en- 
couraging, aiding, or fomenting subversive or seditious 
movements against other Governments; 

2. To request the Dominican Government to comply 
strictly with the Joint Declaration of June 9, 1949, the 
observance of which is equally the responsibility of the 
Haitian Government; 

3. To point out to both Governments the advisability of 
strengthening their relations on the basis of a bilateral 
treaty inspired in the aims of the Habana Convention of 
1928 on the Duties and Rights of States in the Event of 
Civil Strife, and also, taking into account the special 
geographical situation of Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public, the advisability of incorporating in the agreement 
or treaty that they sign special provisions to prevent the 
inhabitants, national or foreign, of each country, from 
taking part in activities of any kind capable of disturbing 
the internal order of the neighboring country; 

4. To point out to the Governments of Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic the advisability of reaching a bi- 
lateral agreement to deal with the problems connected 
with the employment of Haitian workers in the Domini- 
can Republic; 

5. The request the Governments of Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic to make every effort, within the limits of 
their respective constitutional powers, to avoid the continu- 
ation of any systematic and hostile propaganda, expressed 
through any medium whatsoever, against each other, or 
against other American countries and their respective 
Governments; 

6. Finally, inspired by the basic principle of American 
solidarity, to express its fervent hope that both sister Re- 
publics, once the present difficulties have been removed, 
will find means of reestablishing, as soon as possible, the 
good relations that should always exist among all the 
members of the American community. 


II 
The Council of the Organization of American States, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, 
CONSIDERING : 


That the Report submitted by the Investigating Com- 
mittee which was created by the Organ of Consultation 
in its Resolution of January 6, 1950, clearly establishes 
that in the past there did exist, and that in some respects 
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there still persists, an abnormal situation constituting a 
threat to the established institutions of the nations in 
the Caribbean area and an obstacle to the maintenance of 
normal friendly relations among certain States located 
therein ; 

That the Organ of Consultation, having been convoked 
to study this situation, is therefore under an obligation, 
in accordance with Article 6 of the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance, to take steps which contribute 
to the maintenance of the peace and security of the 
Continent, 


Declares: 


1. That there existed within Cuba in 1947 and within 
Guatemala in 1949, armed groups of various nationalities, 
which were not part of the regular armed forces of those 
countries and which were animated by the unconcealed 
purpose of overthrowing the Government of the Domini- 
ean Republic by force; 

2. That officials of the Governments of Cuba and Guate- 
mala not only expressed openly their sympathy with these 
subversive organized movements, but in some cases lent 
them aid; 

8. That the facts verified by the Investigating Com- 
mittee, from among those charged against the Govern- 
ments of Cuba and Guatemala, are contrary to principles 
set forth in various inter-American instruments, such as 
the Convention on Rights and Duties of States, signed at 
Montevideo in 19833, the Additional Protocol Relative to 
Non-Intervention signed at the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace (Buenos Aires, 1936), the 
Convention on the Duties and Rights of States in the 
Event of Civil Strife, concluded at Habana in 1928, and 
the Charter of the Organization of American States; 

4. That likewise there occurred on the part of the Do- 
minican Republic acts which are set forth in the Report 
and Conclusions of the Investigating Committee and some 
examined in Resolution I of the Council acting provision- 
ally as Organ of Consultation, which evidently are con- 
trary to the standards of harmonious inter-American rela- 
tions subscribed to by all the American Governments ; 

5. That, even though the said facts fortunately did not 
result in the violation of international peace, they did very 
seriously weaken American solidarity; and if they were 
to persist or recur, they would give occasion for the 
application of the procedures of the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance in order to protect the principle 
of non-intervention and to ensure the inviolability or the 
integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or the political 
independence of any American State against aggression on 
the part of any State or group of States ; 

6. That the declarations formulated by the Chief Ex- 
ecutives, to which reference is made in the Report of 
the Committee, constitute a guarantee against future re- 
currence of acts of this kind; and 


Resolves: 


1. To request the Governments of Cuba and Guatemala 
to adopt adequate measures so that they will not permit 
the existence in their territories of groups of nationals 
or foreigners organized on a military basis with the de- 
liberate purpose of conspiring against the security of 
other countries; and to request also the Governments 
of Cuba, Guatemala, and the Dominican Republic to take 
adequate measures to ensure absolute respect for the 
principle of non-intervention, the observance of which is 
also, naturally, incumbent upon the Government of Haiti; 

2. To request the Governments of Cuba and Guatemala 
to take effective measures to control war materials that 
may now be or may have been in the possession of the 
revolutionary groups, and to prevent illegal traffic in 
arms and possible use of the aforementioned war mate- 
rials for purposes incompatible with inter-American 
juridical commitments ; 

8. To request the Governments of Cuba, Guatemala, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic to make every effort, 
within the limits of their respective constitutional powers, 
to avoid any systematic and hostile propaganda, expressed 
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through any medium whatsoever, against one another, or 
against other American countries and their respective 
governments; 

4. To recommend, in view of the fact that the bilatera} 
negotiations initiated in September 1948 under the aus- 
pices of the Inter-American Peace Committee have not 
yet produced any satisfactory result, that the Govern- 
ments of Cuba and the Dominican Republic make an 
effort to arrive as speedily as possible at a settlement 
of their controversy and that, if such a settlement should 
not be achieved within six months, this controversy 
should be submitted to one of the methods of pacific 
settlement specified in the Pact of Bogota; 

5. To support the conclusions of the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, approved on September 14, 1949, rela- 
tive to the situation existing in the Caribbean area, on 
the understanding that the said conclusions are applicable 
not merely to the aforesaid situation, but to all American 
States without exception; 

6. Finally, inspired by the basic principles of American 
solidarity, to express its fervent hope that the said sister 
Republics, once the present difficulties have been removed, 
will find means of reestablishing, as soon as possible, the 
good relations that should always exist among all mem- 
bers of the American community. 


Ill 


The Council of the Organization of American States, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, 


CONSIDERING : 


That it has approved Resolutions designed to eliminate 
the factors that have for some time disturbed relations 
among certain American countries, and that, to facilitate 
compliance with the said Resolutions, it is advisable to 
establish a Special Committee, provisional in character 
and having a clearly defined purpose, 


Resolves: 


To appoint a Committee,’ composed of five of its Mem- 
bers, which, always respecting the principle of non-inter- 
vention, will acquaint itself with the manner in which 
Resolutions I and II are being carried out and place itself 
at the service of the interested Parties to facilitate com- 
pliance with the said Resolutions, in a thoroughly con- 
ciliatory spirit. This Committee shall submit within 
three months, and likewise at the conclusion of its work, 
a Report thereon to the Governments, through the General 
Secretariat of the Organization of American States. 


IV 


The Council of the Organization of American States, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, 


CONSIDERING : 


That both the principle of representative democracy 
and that of non-intervention are established in many 
inter-American instruments, and that both are basic prin- 
ciples of harmonious relations among the countries of 
America ; and 

That there exists some confusion of ideas as to the 
means of harmonizing the effective execution and appli- 
cation of the basic principle of non-intervention and that 
of the exercise of representative democracy, 


Resolves: 


1. To reaffirm the principles of representative democ- 
racy, in accordance with Article 5 (d) of the Charter 


*The Council decided that the Committee created by 
this Resolution shall be composed of the Members who 
made up the Investigating Committee, namely : Ambassa- 
dors José A. Mora (Uruguay); Paul C. Daniels (United 
States) ; Guillermo Gutiérrez (Bolivia) ; Eduardo Zuleta 
Angel (Colombia); and Minister Alfonso Moscoso 
(Ecuador). 
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of the Organization of American States, and of suffrage 
and participation in the government, set forth in Article 
XX of the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of Man, as fundamental in the inter-American system, and 
to express the opinion that, consequently, agreement 
should be sought on legitimate means to make them 
completely effective ; 

2. To declare that the aforementioned principles do not 
in any way and under any concept authorize any Gov- 
ernment or group of Governments to violate inter- 
American commitments relative to the principle of non- 
intervention or to give the appearance of legitimacy to 
violations of the rules contained in Article 1 of the Habana 
Convention of 1928, on Duties and Rights of States in 
the Event of Civil Strife, the Protocol Relative to Non- 
Intervention (Buenos Aires, 1986), and Article 15 of the 
Charter of the Organization of American States. 


v 


The Council of the Organization of American States, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, 


CONSIDERING: 


That among the factors that have helped create a situa- 
tion susceptible of disturbing peace and security in the 
Caribbean area are some so complex and far-reaching that 
they require a careful study designed to enable the com- 
petent organs of the Organization of American States to 
take adequate measures to bring about their definitive 
elimination ; 

That to this end and without prejudice to the measures 
that the Organ of Consultation may take in cases of con- 
flicts between American States, in accordance with the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, the facts 
ascertained by the Investigating Committee show that 
other steps are needed ; 

That among the problems pointed out by the Investi- 
gating Committee are: that of making the principle of 
representative democracy more effective ; that of strength- 
ening and supplementing the principles and standards 
that the Governments should observe with relation to 
activities aimed at fomenting civil strife in other coun- 
tries; and that of considering the problem created by the 
presence, in various countries, of political refugees and 
exiles proceeding from other American nations, 


Resolves: 


1. To recommend to the Council of the Organization 
that, through its competent Organs, it undertake as 
promptly as possible the study of the following matters: 

(a) The possibilities of stimulating and developing, 
within the provisions of Articles 13, 15, and 19 of the 
Charter of the Organization of American States, and with 
due respect to the sovereignty of the States, the effective 
exercise of representative democracy, set forth in Arti- 
cle 5 (d) of the Charter, as well as in Article XX of the 
American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man. 

(b) The strengthening and perfecting of the Habana 
Convention of 1928 on the Duties and Rights of States in 
the Event of Civil Strife, in order to determine the meas- 
ures that Governments should employ to prevent, within 
the territory under their jurisdiction, the preparation of 
activities designed to foment civil strife in other coun- 
tries. In this study there should be taken into account 
the suitability of coordinating the said Convention and 
other inter-American instruments on the subject with the 
Charter of the Organization of American States and the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, seeking, 
furthermore, to make effective Article 15 of the Charter 
of the Organization of American States. 

(c) Regimen of political asylees, exiles, and refugees. 

2. The study of the point relative to the Habana Con- 
vention shall be entrusted in the first instance to the De- 
partment of International Law and Organization of the 
Pan American Union, which should begin by drafting a 
questionnaire addressed to all the American Governments, 
with the request that they indicate the modifications, 
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clarifications, or amplifications that in their opinion the 
clauses of the aforesaid Habana Convention require. 

3. When the replies are received from the Governments, 
it shall be incumbent upon the Department of Interna- 
tional Law and Organization to prepare a draft Addi- 
tional Protocol, which, when it has been found acceptable 
by the Council of the Organization of American States 
shall be submitted at once to the Governments for ap- 
proval and opened for signature by their pleni- 
potentiaries. 

4. The study of points (a) and (c) shall be entrusted 
to the Inter-American Council of Jurists or, if that body 
is in recess, to the Inter-American Juridical Committee. 

5. When such study has been completed, the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists or the Inter-American Juridi- 
cal Committee shall send to the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States a detailed Report, with the 
conclusions it has reached and the suggestions it considers 
advisable, so that the said topics may be included in 
the agenda of the Tenth Inter-American Conference or 
of an earlier competent meeting. In any event, the 
Council or the Committee shall report within six months 
to the Council of the Organization of American States, 
rendering an account of the status of the said study. 


VI 


The Council authorized the Chairman to send the fol- 
lowing Note to Dr. Gonzalo Giiell, Ambassador, Repre- 
sentative of Cuba: 


Mr. AmpBassapor: I have the honor to reply to your 
kind note of January 11, 1950, in which you requested 
the opinion of the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, acting as Provisional Organ of Consultation, 
as tos“whether, in accordance with the Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance and the inter-American juridical system, 
it is permissible for the Chief Executive of the Dominican 
Republic to be invested, at his own instance, with powers 
to declare war upon any country that in his opinion is 
deliberately tolerating or supporting the concentration of 
forces organized, equipped, and trained on a military 
basis within its territory, for the purpose of invading 
the country of the said Executive”. 

May I begin my reply by saying that, in order to give 
pertinent reply to the serious question raised in the afore- 
mentioned Note, I considered it advisable to wait until 
I knew what the Investigating Committee of the Organ 
of Consultation had to say on this important matter, as 
well as to exchange impressions with our colleagues on 
the Council; I mentioned these facts in order to explain 
the reason for the delay that, very much to my regret, was 
necessary before I could reply to the question you raised. 

I therefore take pleasure in replying by transcribing, 
with the authorization of the Members of the Organ of 
Consultation, the following concepts that appear in the 
Report of the Investigating Committee of the Organ of 
Consultation submitted to the said Organ at its meeting 
of March 13, 1950, which read as follows: 


“(g). Furthermore, the Committee is convinced that the 
treaties and agreements in force among the American 
States, in assuring the integrity of these States and their 
defense in case of any aggression, have established the 
measures and the organs required to meet the needs of col- 
lective self-defense; and it is evident that the American 
States have formally condemned war and have under- 
taken to submit every controversy which may arise be- 
tween them to methods of peaceful settlement. The Com- 
mittee holds, therefore, that the attitude of any American 
Government resorting to the threat or the use of force, 
even on grounds of self-defense, in any manner incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Rio de Janeiro Treaty, and the Charter of 
the Organization of American States, and without having 
made every reasonable attempt at peaceful settlement, 
constitutes a violation of essential norms of inter-Ameri- 
can relationships.” (page 62) 
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Trusting that I have complied with your wishes, I 
remain 
Cordially yours, 


Luis QUINTANILLA 
Chairman 


Vil 


The Council of the Organization of American States, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, 


CONSIDERING : 


That a settlement of the international difficulties that 
gave rise to its convocation has been made in a manner 
satisfactory to the collective interests of America; 

That it is evident that the general situation of the 
Caribbean area contains characteristics of special com- 
plexity, since the situation concerning each of the Re- 
publics involved affects directly or indirectly that of all 
the others; 

That it is advisable, as a practical result of the work 
performed in this connection, to strengthen as much as 
possible, in permanent form, the peace and the prosperity 
of this important region of America, 


Resolves: 


To urge very cordially the Governments of the various 
States mentioned in any of the Resolutions approved 
that they, in the exercise of their respective sovereignties, 
attempt to find a manner for normalizing their mutual 
relations as soon as possible, thus giving to all the sister 
Republics of the Continent one proof more of their deep- 
rooted American sentiments. 


‘ 


VIII 


The Council of the Organization of American States, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, 


CONSIDERING: 


That the Charter of the Organization of American 
States constitutes without doubt the juridical foundation 
of the structure of our regional agency, and hence the 
prompt ratification thereof is a matter of justifiable and 
deep concern for all the American States; 

That Article 23 of the aforesaid Charter provides that 
a special treaty will establish adequate procedures for 
the pacific settlement of disputes and will determine the 
appropriate means for their application, so that no dis- 
pute between American States shall fail of definitive set- 
tlement within a reasonable period; 

That in fulfillment of the said Article 23 of the Charter 
of the Organization, the American Governments signed in 
Bogot&, at the Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, the American Treaty on Pacific Settlement 
(Pact of Bogot&) ; 

That in spite of the time that has elapsed since they 
were signed, so far only five ratifications of the Charter 
and three of the American Treaty on Pacific Settlement 
have been deposited with the General Secretariat of the 
Organization of American States; and 

That the ratification of both instruments not only will 
normalize the functioning of the Organization, but also 
notably strengthen the procedures for the pacific settle- 
ment of any dispute, 


Resolves: 


To express the hope that the American Governments 
which have not yet been able to ratify the Charter of 
the Organization of American States and the American 
Treaty on Pacific Settlement will be willing to give full 
attention to this matter, with a view to obtaining, in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional procedures, 
the prompt ratification of those two Instruments, which 
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are basic to the stability and welfare of the American 
community. 


Ix 


The Council of the Organization of American States, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, 


CONSIDERING : 


That the Investigating Committee, appointed by the 
Resolution of January 6, 1950, to clarify the events de- 
nounced by the Republic of Haiti and by the Dominican 
Republic, and their antecedents has fulfilled the difficult 
mandate that was entrusted to it with exemplary diligence 
and absolute impartiality, and with no other interest than 
the general welfare of the American community ; 

That, because of that fact, the publication of the Re- 
port of the Committee, and the good will and lofty spirit 
that the interested Parties have shown, have contributed 
to the almost complete clarification of the situation that 
gave rise to the application of the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance, creating instead an atmosphere 
of optimism and confidence ; 

That, furthermore, the Resolutions proposed by the In- 
vestigating Committee and approved by the Organ of Con- 
sultation substantially as submitted, are of such a nature 
that, without detriment to the principles on which the 
inter-American system rests, they will readily enable it 
to meet eventualities which may occur and to prevent any 
future situation analogous to that which gave rise to the 
present procedures ; 

That, because of the foregoing the further application 
of the emergency action contemplated in the aforesaid 
treaty no longer seems necessary, 

Resolves: 

1. To declare that Ambassadors José A. Mora (chair- 
man), Guillermo Gutiérrez, Eduardo Zuleta Angel, Paul 
C. Daniels, and Minister Alfonso Moscoso, who composed 
the Investigating Committee, have deserved well of the 
nations of America, and consequently merit the vote of 
confidence and gratitude that the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States hereby accords them ; 

2. To terminate the provisional action of the Council 
as Organ of Consultation; and 

8. To cancel the convocation of the Meeting of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs that, in compliance with the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, was contained 
in the Resolution of January 6, 1950. 


Visit of British Correspondent 
and Norwegian Engineer 


Richard Scott, diplomatic correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, arrived in Washington on 
April 27 for a period of several weeks to observe 
the functioning of the American Government. 

Bjarne Bassge, yoarg | general of the Nor- 
wegian Society of Civil Engineers, chairman of 
the Scholarship Committee of the Norway-Ameri- 
ca Association, and member of the board of the 
United States Educational Foundation, Norway, 
has arrived in Washington to begin a 3-months 
visit in the United States. 

These visits have been made possible through a 
grant-in-aid awarded by the Department of State 
under the program for the exchange of persons. 
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Secretary Outlines NAC Plans 
Before Senate Committee 


Statement by Senator Tom Connally, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee 


[ Released to the press 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee May 1] 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee met 
in executive session this morning, Monday, May 1, 
to discuss with Secretary of State Dean Acheson 

lans for the coming meeting of the North Atlantic 
reaty Council in London and preliminary talks 
with the Foreign Ministers in Paris and London. 

In his appearance before the Committee, Secre- 
tary Acheson was accompanied by Senator John 
Sherman Cooper, Consultant to the Secretary, who 
will accompany the Secretary to the meetings. He 
was also accompanied by George McGhee, As- 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern and African 
Affairs, Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary for Far 
Eastern Affairs, Ted Achilles, Director of the 
Office of Western European Affairs, and Jack 
McFall, Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 

The Secretary informed the Committee that 
planning for the forthcoming discussions had now 
reached a point where the Bamentesents general 
ideas could be laid before the Committee. He out- 
lined the plans the Department has thus far pre- 

ared for the meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 

ouncil, including all 12 Foreign Ministers in 
London, beginning May 15, and the plans for the 
preliminary bilateral talks with Mr. Schuman 
on May 8 at Paris, with Mr. Bevin on May 9 and 
10 at London, and with both Foreign Ministers 
on May 11, 12, and 13 at London. In doing so, he 
sought the comments and advice of the members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. The Com- 
mittee discussed with the Secretary many of the 
items which he presented, and individual members 
gave him their views and recommendations. 

Among the items which the Secretary plans to 
discuss at the meetings are consideration of the 
reports of the Defense Committee and the Defense 
Financial and Economic Committee of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, plans for expres- 
sion of our interest in the development of a healthy 
European economy and cooperative steps by sov- 
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— nations to achieve that goal, and the work 
of Oxrrc with possibilities of further European 
action looking toward the reduction of barriers to 
the interchange of goods, services, and currency. 
The Secretary, who has only recently appeared 
before the Foreign Relations Committee to discuss 
Far Eastern matters, brought the Committee up to 
date on developments in the Far East, particularly 
southeastern Asia, and in the Middle East. 


NAC Meeting and Tripartite 
Discussions Scheduled 


Statement by Secretary Acheson* 


The forthcoming meeting of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Council will be the first in which the 12 
Foreign Ministers will engage in full substantive 
discussion of the political, economic, and military 
problems involved in attaining the objectives of 
the treaty. Its primary objective is to strengthen 
peace by strengthening the common free heritage 
of the parties and their ability to defend it. 

I am also — opportunity to meet with 
M. Schuman and Mr. Bevin, as I have done sev- 
eral times in the past year, on major problems of 
common interest. Each of our countries has its 
own responsibilities and interests. When we 
meet, we seek to develop concerted action in pur- 
suit of our overriding common interests. 

The principal difference between the two meet- 
ings will be that the Council will deal with prob- 
lems of the North Atlantic area and the meetings 
with M. Schuman and Mr. Bevin will deal with 
problems of common concern in all parts of the 
world. In each case, I hope that the meetings 
will facilitate more effective concerted action. 

Preparation for these meetings has been on a 
strictly bipartisan basis. I am much encouraged 
by the talks I have had with both Republican and 
Democratic Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives and by the constructive sug- 

estions I have had from them. Mr. Dulles and 

r. Cooper have given invaluable assistance in 
preparing for the talks, and Mr. Cooper will assist 
me in them. 


* Made on the Secretary’s departure for Europe on May 
6, 1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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Free men and free nations everywhere will face 
increasingly crucial tests in the years immediately 
ahead. at we seek at London is to accelerate 
mobilization of the moral and material strength 
of the free world. The free world contains vast 
untapped moral and material resources. We 
must develop those reserves to the best of our 
ability. We should be doing so even if interna- 
tional communism did not exist. As things are, 
we must do so with utmost vigor. 

These meetings will be important in themselves, 
but, I believe, they will be even more important 
in laying the basis for continuing concerted ac- 
tion in the future. We must have firm faith in 
ourselves and in the values for which our country 
and other free countries stand. 

I trust that from these meetings will come a 
new sense of community in the North Atlantic 
area. 


Anniversary of Signing the 
North Atlantic Treaty 


Messages Received by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press April 5] 


We, the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the 
European signatories of the Atlantic Pact, on this 
4th April, the first anniversary of the signature 
of the Pact, wish to take this opportunity to send 
you a message of greeting and solidarity. 

Much valuable work has been done during the 
past year and a sound organization has been estab- 
lished to carry out the common task. The Pact 
is universally recognized as a symbol of the deter- 
mination of the community of the Atlantic peoples 
to defend their freedom and their civilization 
against any attack. At the same time all the world 
knows that we should never contemplate aggressive 
action against any other power. 

We look forward to meeting again at the forth- 
coming session of the Council in London, when we 
shall hope to carry a stage further the work of 
consolidation which has been so well begun. 


Rosert Scouman (France) 
Caro Srorza (Italy) 

PavuL VAN ZEELAND (Belgium) 
Drrex Srrxxer (Netherlands) 
JosepH Brcu (Luxembourg) 
José Carmo pa Marta (Portugal) 
Hatvarp Lance (Norway) 
Gustav Rasmussen (Denmark) 
Bsarnt Beneprxrsson (Iceland) 
Ernest Bevin (Great Britain) 


On the first anniversary of the Atlantic Pact 
I am happy to note with you that this first period 
of work in common has proved how much the Pact 
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that we created under your direction is serving 
to ensure the peace and freedom that the demo- 
cratic countries consider their greatest good. It is 
my wish that the future may bring ever greater 
results, making the force of the Pact felt wherever 
it is necessary to ensure ever greater social justice 
and the desire for peace. For these ideals, which 
I know well are those of the United States, the 
Italian people will always be happy to stand at 
your side. 
Srorza 


One year has elapsed since April 4, 1949, mem- 
orable day on which twelve countries agreed to 
sign at Washington the North Atlantic Pact. 
Twelve countries with an old civilization which 
have understood the lesson of the modern world 
and have decided to unite their efforts to defend 
and promote their ideal of peace, justice, free 
democracy. Together, they hope to establish in 
the world the permanent conditions of general 
peace and material prosperity in which all peoples 
will share. They understand that their united 
forces are not inferior to those of any group and 
safeguard them from all danger of attack wherever 
it may come from. They have been forced to sto 
the disarmament which they joyously undertoo 
after the war but if they rearm it is with the single 
and identical idea of defending themselves and 
thereby ensuring peace for themselves and for all 
men of good will. Your great country, Mr. Sec- 
retary of State, has taken an eminent part in this 
common effort. The power and wealth of the 
United States are the basis for an intelligent gen- 
erosity from which have come the Marshall Plan 
in the economic field and the military assistance 
agreements in the field of armaments. The year 
that is — not been lost. The agencies of 
the Atlantic Pact have been established. Step by 
step, the Atlantic nations are strengthening them- 
selves economically and militarily. Millions of 
men have definitively placed their fondest hopes 
in the establishment of lasting peace, the advent 
of an era of prosperity and social justice. 


PAvuL VAN ZEELAND 


At the occasion of the first anniversary of the 
signature of the North Atlantic Treaty which has 
even more tightened the bonds that happily unite 
our two countries I do not fail to convey directly 
to Your Excellency the heartfelt feelings of the 
Portuguese Government and people our regard for 
the work already realized and our faith in the 
future results of the common job we undertook 
together for the maintenance of peace and the 
strengthening of solidarity among the western 
powers. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
Your Excellency the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

José Cartro pa Marra 
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Soviet Move on Austrian Treaty Talks 
Poses Question of Cooperation 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press May 3] 


The Soviet Deputy has unexpectedly called a 
meeting of the deputies for May 4 although it had 
been agreed to hold the next meeting on May 22. 

It is well known that conclusion of the Austrian 
treaty has been blocked for many months by the 
Soviet refusal to proceed until bilateral agreement 
has been reached with Austria on the settlement of 
Soviet claims for relief supplies and services. 

The Soviet deputy, at the April 26 meeting, in- 
jected a new issue into the negotiations by reading 
a prepared statement charging the Austrian Gov- 
ernment with failure to comply with Allied Coun- 
cil decisions on denazification and demilitarization 
and by attempting, on the basis of these allega- 
tions, to amend an already agreed article of the 
treaty. 

That was a new but not unexpected tactic. The 
Soviets have many times before made similar un- 
substantiated charges in the Allied Council in 
Vienna. This Government is just as interested as 
the Soviet Government in assuring that Austria 
is denazified and demilitarized in accordance with 
our international commitments. The Allied 
Council in Vienna, however, not the treaty meet- 
ings in London, is the proper forum for the dis- 
cussion of matters of this character. Established 
procedures exist in Austria to deal with any real 
violations of the denazification laws or demilitari- 
zation regulations. 

The Soviet action in raising this issue in the 
treaty negotiations was, obviously, a further de- 
laying tactic intended to serve as a pretext for 
refusal to conclude the treaty. The previous ex- 
cuse of bilateral Soviet-Austrian settlement of 
relief claims had worn so thin that, at the last 
meeting, the Soviet deputy refused to give any 
information concerning those negotiations. The 
Western deputies repeatedly indicated their will- 
ingness to proceed with the negotiations and to 
discuss all remaining unagreed issues of the treaty, 
five in number, with a view to concluding the 
treaty. The Soviet position, however, rendered 
such action impossible. 

Conclusion of the treaty remains the keystone 
of United States policy with respect to Austria, 
and this Government intends to continue to exert 
every effort to this end in order to secure the with- 
drawal of all occupation forces from Austria and 
to reestablish Austria’s independence as promised 
in the Moscow declaration. 

This latest move by the Soviet deputy in calling 
the May 4 meeting leaves the issue clearly up to 
the Soviet Union as to whether it proposes to get 
on with the treaty or whether this is but another 
move to delay the conclusion of a treaty. We, 
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accordingly, look forward with great interest to 
see what the Soviet deputy will propose to carry 
out our agreed policy for an early conclusion of 
the treaty. 


Poland Withdraws From FAO 


[Released to the press April 27] 


The Food and Agriculture Organization from 
which Poland is withdrawing is one of the oldest 
of the United Nations organizations. It is de- 
voted to increasing food supplies, improving the 
utilization of foodstuffs, and raising the level of 
farm re throughout the world. It is deeply 
regretted that any government should withdraw 
its support from such a humanitarian project. 
Poland’s action is particularly surprising because 
of the benefits which it has obtained from mem- 
bership in the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
For one thing, at the request of Poland, an agri- 
cultural mission was sent to that country by the 
organization in 1947. It surveyed conditions 
there and made recommendations as to the best 
methods of restoring agricultural production, 
which had been disrupted by the war. A number 
of these recommendations have been put into ef- 
fect with beneficial results to the Polish economy. 
Specialists were also sent to Poland at the request 
of that country in 1947, 1948, and 1949. United 
States specialists played an active part in the Food 
and Agriculture Organization’s work of assisting 
Poland. 

It is ridiculous to suggest that the United States 
controls the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Sixty-three countries belong to Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and they have an equal 
voice in its conferences where the policies of the 
organization are determined. An excellent illus- 
tration that the United States does not have a 
disproportionate influence over Food and Agri- 
culture Organization can be seen from the decision 
of the Conference of the organization last fall to 
move its permanent headquarters from the United 
States to Rome, even though the United States 
attempted to secure agreement to the retention of 
the headquarters in the United States. 

Poland’s withdrawal from the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization follows closely its with- 
drawal a few weeks ago from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund. This move is 
a part of the pattern set by the previous with- 
drawal of the U.S.S.R. and certain of its satellites 
from participation in specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. In view of the primarily agrar- 
ian character of the Polish economy, Poland’s 
withdrawal from the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization can hardly be considered to be in the 
best interest of the country. 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


FAO: Control of Infestation 


Henry J. Spencer, wildlife research biologist, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the In- 
terior, Gainesville, Florida, will be the United 
States delegate to the Food and Agriculture Or- 

nization a0 Latin American meeting on 

ontrol of Infestation of Stored Products to be 
convened at San José, Costa Rica, on April 17. 
He will serve also as acting United States member 
at the first meeting of the Fao Committee on In- 
festation Control and Safe Grain Storage which 
will be officially constituted at the first-mentioned 
meeting. Clyde M. Packard, head of the Division 
of Cereal and Forage Insect Investigation, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, Department of 
Agriculture and United States member of the 
Committee, will be unable to attend. 

The control of infestation has been a major 
project of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion for 3 years, for the estimated loss from in- 
festation represents almost one half of the amount 
of foodstuffs which enter world trade. In the 
United States, for example, insects living in farm 
grain bins eat or destroy 5 percent or more of 
the nation’s stored grain and cereal products 
every year. They cause an annual loss estimated 
at 300 million bushels of grain, worth about 400 
million dollars at today’s prices. Rats destroy or 
damage 200 million bushels more. 

Approximately 6 months ago, Fao and the Costa 
Rican Government started a project, to be carried 
on for at least a year, for a country-wide demon- 
stration in Costa Rica of what can be accomplished 
by modern methods of infestation control. Pur- 
suant to a recommendation made at a Latin 
American regional meeting of the Fao, held in 
Quito in September 1949, Fao has convoked the 
Conference which will meet on April 17 in order to 
enable technicians from interested countries to ob- 
serve the progress of the demonstration work in 
Costa Rica. 

The participants in the Conference will attend 
demonstrations on (1) the operating of the grain 
storage plant in San José; (2) laboratory tech- 
niques, sampling, grain drying, moisture determi- 
nations, etc.; (3) methods of fumigation in silos, 


chambers, and under tarpaulins; and (4) the con- 


trol of rats. Insecticides, the uses of spraying 
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and dusting equipment, and methods of treating 
grain in sacks will be discussed. Visits will be 
made to the Research Institute at Turrialba and 
to Pontarenas, at which latter place examination 
will be made of port facilities, barges, boxcars, 
etc., in order to observe the methods used for the 
infestation control of grain in transit. In addi- 
tion to studying the progress of the work in Costa 
Rica, the participants will report on infestation 
control at grain storage projects in their respec- 
tive countries and discuss special problems of 
general interest. 

Provision was made for the establishment of 
the Committee on Infestation Control and Safe 
Grain Storage in a resolution adopted by the 
Meeting on the Control of Infestation of Grain 
and Other Food Products held at Palmira and 
Cali, Colombia, in February 1949. The Com- 
mittee, which will consist of technical experts 
from the American Republics, will deal specifi- 
cally with questions of practical applications and 
regulations pertaining to the preservation and 
storage of grain and food products. 


ICAO: Frequency Assignments for South East Asia 


The United States delegation to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) 
Special Frequency Assignment Planning meeting 
for South East Asia was convened at New Delhi, 
April 18, 1950, is as follows: 


Delegate and Chairman 


James D. Durkee, chief, International Branch, Aviation 
Division, Federal Communications Commission 


Advisers 


Alick B. Currie, aeronautical communications specialist, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 

Captain John York, USAF, 1808 AACS Wing, Far East Air 
Force, Tokyo 


This is one of a series of special regional fre- 
quency assignment planning meetings to be con- 
vened by Icao for the peepee of preparing plans 
for the assignment of high frequencies allotted b 
the International Telecommunication Union (Irv 
to the major world air route areas and regional 
and domestic air route areas falling within or 


traversing the various Icao air navigation regions. 
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A combined meeting of the African-Indian Ocean 
and Middle East regions was held at Paris last 
month. A combined meeting of the Caribbean, 
Sout American, and South Atlantic regions is in 
session at Habana at the present time. Meetings 
for the remaining regions have not yet been 
scheduled. 

The New Delhi meeting will prepare coordi- 
nated radio frequency assignment plans for aero- 
nautical stations serving the major world air 
routes and regional and domestic air routes within 
the Icao South East Asia region, as well as a plan 
of radio frequency assignments for such special 
aeronautical mobile services as those for broad- 
casting meteorological information to aircraft. 


ICAO: Altimeter Setting Procedure 


The Department of State announced on April 21 
that the following have been named to represent 
the United States Devenianet at the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) meeting on 
altimeter setting procedure for the European-Med- 
iterranean region to be convened at Paris on April 
24, 1950: 


Delegate and Chairman 


James L, Kinney, Representative, Flight Operations, Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, Department of Commerce 


Advisers 


Walter B: Swanson, Adviser, International Air Traffic 
Control Standards, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

Major William F. Bernheisel, USAF, Headquarters, 
USAFE, Wiesbaden, Germany 


The lack of standardized altimeter setting pro- 
cedures has been a source of danger to aircraft 
including United States aircraft) operating in 
the Icao European-Mediterranean air navigation 
region. Although the matter of establishing such 
procedures has been considered at several Icao 
meetings held in the region, the recommendations 
of those meetings have not as yet been accepted and 
put into effect by the states concerned. The infor- 
mal meeting to be held on April 24 represents a 
further attempt to formulate and adopt generally 
acceptable altimeter setting procedures. 


ILO Migration 


On April 25, the Department of State an- 
nounced the United States delegation to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization (Ino) Prelimi- 
nary Conference on 7" which convened at 
Geneva on that date. The delegation consists of 
the following: 


Delegate 


Clara M. Beyer, associate director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor 


Advisers 
Boris Shishkin, director, European Labor Division, Office 
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of the Special Representative, Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Paris 

Irwin Tobin, labor adviser, Bureau of European Affairs, 
Department of State 


Ino is convening this Conference to consider 
steps which should be taken to facilitate the move- 
ment of people from overpopulated European 
countries to countries inside and outside Euro 
which urgently need manpower for their own de- 
velopment. The economic and social factors im- 
peding migration at the present time include: fear 
of lower living standards; different ways of life; 
difficulties of transport; problems of adminis- 
trative organization; difficulties of economic de- 
velopment ; and recognition that migration in the 
past has often been disappointing from the stand- 
point of the migrant and the countries of immi- 
gration and emigration. 

In an effort to find solutions to the existing 
difficulties, the forthcoming Conference will review 
the present situation regarding migration move- 
ments and will consider: the number and qual- 
ifications of persons in the various countries avail- 
able for emigration, and the number and qualifi- 
cations of persons for whom demands in the 
countries of immigration have been made known; 
the organization of migration both in countries of 
emigration and in countries of immigration, e.g., 
arrangements for determining availabilities and 
demands for manpower, selection, transport, re- 
ception, and settlement of migrants; and action al- 
ready taken by the Ino and other intergovern- 
mental organizations to promote migration and 
economic development onl the possibilities of ex- 
tending this action in the future. 


Plant Quarantine Regulations 


The Department of State announced on April 
26 that Stanley B. Fracker, Research Coordina- 
tor, Agricultural Research Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, will represent the United 
States Government at the International Confer- 
ence on Plant Quarantine Regulations which is to 
be held at The Hague, April 26-May 3, 1950. 

Since the Conference, called by the Netherlands 
Government to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Netherlands 
Phytopathological Service, will study the control 
of plant pests and diseases, arrangements have 
been made by the Fao to have the participants 
consider, pursuant to a recommendation adopted 
by the Fifth Fao Annual Conference at Wash- 
ington in 1949, the possibility of revising two con- 
ventions relating to plant disease and plant 
protection. 

The discovery that a North American insect, 
the grape phylloxera, had accidentally reached the 
vineyards of Europe and was causing serious de- 
struction led to the signature on November 3, 1881, 
by five European countries (Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Portugal, and Switzerland) of 
an international phylloxera convention designed 
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to prevent the unrestricted movement of infested 
vines in international trade. ‘ 

During the period since 1881, European vine- 
yards have been reconstructed by the use of re- 
sistant American grapes as grafting stocks; va- 
rious measures (e.g., soil fumigation with carbon 
bisulfide) have helped to eradicate the insect; 
effective plant protection services have been estab- 
lished; and restrictions and quarantine measures 
have been adopted to safeguard the importation 
of plant materials, while the prohibitions imposed 
on the circulation of vine cuttings by the conven- 
tion have actually handicapped the progress of 
viticulture in the countries concerned. 

Preliminary discussions have indicated a will- 
ingness on the part of the 15 countries, parties 
to the convention at the present time, to terminate 
the convention so long as those of its stipulations 
which should be retained are incorporated into a 
revised version of the international convention on 
plant protection, signed at Rome in 1929. 

The latter convention, in providing for close 
collaboration among countries for combatin 
plant diseases, sets forth specific internationa 
regulations to prevent the spread of plant diseases. 
At the forthcoming conference, the Fao intends 
to propose (1) a broad world-wide plant quaran- 
tine convention, couched in general terms in order 
to make possible the conclusion in the future of 
such regional international agreements as may be 
necessary and (2) a European agreement that 
would provide in specific terms for the settlement 
of problems of international inspection and certi- 
fication within the borders of that Continent. Fi- 
nal action on the proposals will be deferred, how- 
ever, until the convening of a special meeting on 
the subject or the next annual conference of Fao, 
which may be held in April 1951. 

_ The United States Government is not party to 
either of the existing conventions. Because of 
its interest in plant quarantine problems, it ma 
desire, however, to become party to the new world- 
wide convention on the subject. 

The patponte in the forthcoming Confer- 
ence will have an opportunity to study the organ- 
ization and work of the Netherlands Phytopatho- 
logical Service and the Netherlands Ration 
Service for agriculture and horticulture. In ad- 
dition, they will consider a report on research in 
the plant pathology field; simplification of ad- 
ministrative measures governing plant quaran- 
tine; and the possibility of achieving a free 
exchange of information regarding the occur- 
rence of plant diseases and pests and the control 
thereof on an international basis. 

In addition to attending the International Con- 
ference on Plant Quarantine Regulations, Dr. 
Fracker will attend the meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Fao and the International Office of 
Epizootics at Paris, May 1-5, and the ninth session 
of the Council of the Fao to be convened at Rome 
on May 8. 
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FAO: Council 


Knox T. Hutchinson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been appointed by the President 
as United States member on the Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (Fao) for its 
ninth session at Rome on May 8. Other members 
on the delegation are: 


Alternate United States Member 


Fred J. Rossiter, associate director, Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, Department of Agriculture 


Associate United States Member 


John W. Evans, chief, Economic Resources and Security 
Staff, Department of State 


Advisers 
Howard R. Cottam, agricultural attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Rome 


Ursula Duffus, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Stanley B. Fracker, coordinator of Interdepartmental 
Relations, Agricultural Research Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Ralph S. Roberts, director of finance, Department of 
Agriculture 


Adviser and Secretary 
James O. Howard, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, Department of Agriculture 

The forthcoming session of the Council is being 
held at Rome for the purpose of considering on 
the spot the progress made by the Fao Director- 
General, in cooperation with the Government of 
Italy, in preparing for the transfer of Fao head- 
quarters to that city. The main business of the 
session will be to consider the Director-General’s 
report on the matter, as well as on the technical, 
legal, and financial implications of the transfer. 

The Fao Committee on Commodity Problems, 
which was created by the Conference at its last 
session in December 1949, will submit to the Coun- 
cil a report on its first activities, its plans, and 
the procedures under which it proposes to work, 
including its efforts to bring together countries 
which have unsalable surpluses of agricultural 
commodities with those countries which have spe- 
cial needs but lack the means of payment at exist- 
ing market prices. To aid such countries in de- 
veloping distribution programs that would not 
compete with normal commercial channels, this 
committee will present to the Council a study of 
tested techniques in the fieid of supplementary 
food distribution, such as school lunches, canteen 
feeding, milk distribution for mothers and chil- 
dren, and food stamp plans. 

In addition, the Fao Director-General will sub- 
mit a report to the Council on the participation by 
Fao in programs of technical assistance with re- 
gard to underdeveloped countries. 

Heretofore, conferences of the Fao have been 
held annually. The Fifth Conference adopted an 
amendment to the constitution providing for’ bi- 
ennial sessions in the future. The forthcoming 
meeting of the Council is expected to consider 
amendments to the rules of procedure and finan- 
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cial regulations in order to implement the decision 
of the Conference. Plans for —— and 
budgeting for Fao on a biennial basis will also 
be discussed. 

The Council of the Fao was created in 1947 by 
the Third Annual Conference of the Fao at 
Geneva to act for the full Conference between 
sessions and to keep the food and iculture 
situation, including agricultural commodity prob- 
lems, under constant review. 


Ninth Congress on Seed Testing To Study Inter- 
national Rules 


The Department of State announced on May 5 
that the United States delegatiton to the Ninth 
Congress of the International Seed Testing Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Washington beginning May 8, 
1950, is as follows: 


Delegate 


P. V. Cardon, administrator, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture 


Alternate Delegates 


W. A. Davidson, chief, Seed Act Division, Grain Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

John D. Tomlinson, adviser, Office of United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers 


A. 8. Carter, assistant state seed commissioner, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 

O. L. Justice, chief, Seed Testing Division, Grain Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

M. T. Munn, chief, Division of Seed Investigations, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Geneva, New York 

BE. H. Toole, senior physiologist, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, Department of 
Agriculture 


Secretary 


Gustave Burmeister, head, Fruits, Vegetables and Sugar 
Division, International Commodities Branch, Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of 
Agriculture 


The Congress will consider proposed revisions 
of the international rules for seed testing which 
for uniform testing methods for several 

undred kinds of seed that move in international 
commerce. Other important items to be con- 
sidered by the Congress will be the proposed revi- 
sion of the constitution of the Association and 
possible future relation with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. 

The International Seed Testing Association is 
an outgrowth of the European Seed Testing As- 
sociation which was established in 1921 by in- 
formal agreement among 16 European countries 
for the purpose of standardizing methods and 
— for the analysis of seeds in international 
trade. 

At the Fourth International Seed Testing Con- 
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gress, held at Cambridge, England, in 1924, the 
organization assumed its present title when its 
membership was expanded to include non-Euro- 
pean countries. The United States has partici- 
pated in the work of the Association since 1924. 

To facilitate international trade in seeds the 
Fifth Congress, held at Wageningen, the Nether- 
lands, in 1931, adopted the first set of international 
rules for seed testing. The Eighth Congress was 
held at Ziirich in 1937, and the Ninth was sched- 
uled to be held in Washington in 1940 but was 
canceled because of the war. 

The United States as host government has ex- 
tended invitations to the 24 member countries, to 
44 other countries, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 


Statistical Commission (ECOSOC) 


On May 5, the Department of State announced 
that Stuart A. Rice, assistant director in char, 
of statistical standards of the Bureau of the 
Budget and United States representative on the 
Statistical Commission of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc), will at- 
tend the fifth session of that Commission at Lake 
Success beginning May 8. Harry Venneman, 
Division of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the 
Budget, will serve as adviser. Mr. Rice and Mr. 
Venneman are now attending the meeting of the 
Commission’s Committee on Statistical Classifi- 
cation, in session at Lake Success since May 3. 

At the forthcoming session, the Statistical Com- 
mission will review the report of the Statistical 
Classification Committee meeting. This report 
will be concerned with a standard list of com- 
modities for international trade statistics; an 
alphabetical index of commodities entering inter- 
national trade; classification of commodities for 
general economic analysis; occupational classifi- 
cation ; classification by industrial and social status 
groups; and standard terminology for statistics of 
economically active population. 

Other items on the agenda are: research in 
statistical methods and standards, including trans- 
port statistics, industrial production indexes and 
censuses, price indexes, and national income and 
related subjects; development of national statis- 
tics; coordination of statistical activities; and 
presentation of progress reports on compilation, 
classification, and methods of registration of 
various types of statistics. 

The Statistical Commission, one of nine func- 
tional commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council, was established in 1946 to assist Ecosoo 
in: promoting the development of national statis- 
tical work of United Nations specialized agencies; 
developing the control of statistical services of the 
Secretariat; advising United Nations organs on 
statistical questions; and improving statistics and 
statistical methods in general. Twelve United 
Nations are members of the Statistical Com- 
mission. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{May 6-12] 
Human Rights Commission 


Following an earlier unanimous decision to in- 
clude implementation mechanism in the draft In- 
ternational Covenant on Human Rights, now 
under consideration, the Human Rights Commis- 
sion on May 11 decided to have a seven-member 
committee as part of this mechanism. This com- 
mittee would be composed of nationals of signa- 
tories, selected on the basis of “high standing and 
or recognized experience in the field of Human 
Rights,” and elected by the states parties to the 
Covenant. The Commission has also voted unan- 
imously to provide for state-to-state complaints 
in the implementation measures but, as the United 
States advocated, has rejected the inclusion of pe- 
tition rights for nongovernmental organizations or 
individuals. 

A French proposal for the establishment of a 
permanent body to handle complaints of human 
rights violations was approved in principle on 
May 3. The United States, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt explained, favored creation of an ad hoc 
committee because it is impossible now to judge 
the extent of future work with respect to imple- 
mentation or the number of complaints to be han- 
dled. She added that if conditions warranted, a 
permanent mechanism could later be created b 
amendment of the Covenant. Mrs. Roosevelt 
opposed as “too restrictive” a French proposal 
for selection of members of the permanent organ 
by the International Court of Justice. She stated 
that there was no provision for the Court to hold 
elections and that election by states would pro- 
vide a greater inducement for ratification. 

After a day and a half of debate, the Commis- 
sion decided, on May 10, to postpone “considera- 
tion of additional covenants and measures dealing 
with economic, social, cultural, political and other 
categories of human rights” until its first session 
in 1951. The United States had advocated such 
a decision, and there was also general agreement 
that consideration of economic and social rights 
should be given priority at that time. 


Status of Women 


In the opening week of its fourth session, the 
Commission on Status of Women _ reelected 
Madame Marie Helen Lefaucheux (France) as 
chairman. 

Mrs. Alva Myrdal of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat read a letter from Soviet Ambassador Yakov 
A. Malik which stated that the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative would not take part in the session because 
the “representative of the Kuomintang group” 
would participating “illegally.” Mrs. Olive 
Remington Goldman, the United States represent- 
ative, was among those who expressed concern at 
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the absence of the Soviet representative, which she 
termed a violation of the U.S.S.R.’s pledge under 
the Charter. She added that the “decision to ig- 
nore this Commission is a further demonstration 
that the so-called ‘equality’ claimed by the U.S.S.R. 
for its women is actually an ‘equality in slavery’ 
and not in freedom.” 

In the discussion of the political rights of 
women, the Commission considered reports sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General. These included 
reports on discrimination based on sex in the field 
of —— rights; on the status of women in trust 
and non-self-governing territories; on effective 
abs ges of political education for women who 

ave recently acquired the right to vote; and on 
the question of a convention on the political rights 
of women. 

Regarding such a convention, Mrs. Goldman 
stated that it would be a duplication of effort to 
institute convention procedure before giving a fair 
trial to the present system whereby the Secretary- 
General submits annual progress reports on the 
political rights of women. She introduced a res- 
olution, adopted by the Commission after slight 
revision, pointing out the value of these reports in 
assisting and encouraging countries to remove dis- 
criminations against women and suggesting the 
inclusion hereafter of “comparable information” 
on women in trust and non-self-governing terri- 
tories. The resolution further points out that the 
Commission should continue to evaluate the re- 
sults of the Inter-American convention in this 
field and requests the Secretary-General to report 
next year on the number of eligible adherents that 
had granted equal political rights since the con- 
vention was opened for signature. The Commis- 
sion also adopted, however, an amended version 
of a Mexican resolution which recommends prep- 
aration of a convention on the political rights of 
women for consideration at the next session and an 
Indian proposal that the Human Rights Commis- 
sion include in the Covenant on Human Rights 
the substance of article 21 of the Declaration of 
Human Rights which relates to the political rights 
of all persons. 

The Commission, on May 11, adopted a resolu- 
tion suggesting two principles for inclusion in a 
convention on the nationality of married women 
and requesting the Economic and Social Council 
(Ecosoc) to take measures toward drafting a con- 
vention embodying these principles. The first of 
these principles is: “There shall be no distinction 
based on sex as regards nationality, in legislation 
or in practice.” The second is: “Neither mar- 
riage nor its dissolution shall affect the nationality 
of either spouse. Nothing in this article shall pre- 
clude the parties to a convention making provision 
for the voluntary naturalization of aliens married 
to their nationals.” 
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inferences That John S. Service 
Given Special Privileges 
in Loyalty Hearing Denied 


[Released to the press May 4] 


The following is the teat of a letter sent today by Gen. 
Conrad E. Snow, chairman of the Department’s Loyalty 
Security Board, to Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


My pear Mr. Rew: Because of the reputation 
of the New York Herald Tribune for fair and ob- 
jective reporting, I am a the liberty of call- 
ng your attention to the headings of two articles 
which appeared in your issues of May 3 and 4, 
respectively, regarding the conduct of the John 
S. Service case by the Loyalty Security Board of 
the Department of State, of which I am 
Chairman. 

The first wi | is headed “John S. Service In- 

uiry Put Off by State Department. New 
yalty Investigation Delayed Indefinitely at Re- 
quest of His Counsel.” The second is headed: 
State Department to Let Service See ‘Secret’ 
Papers Senate Couldn’t.” The inference is nat- 
ural from these headings that the Loyalty Se- 
curity Board is either not going forward with 
the hearing on the case, or is giving Mr. Service’s 
counsel some unfair or illegitimate advantage. 
Neither of these inferences is justified by the facts. 

The hearing in Mr. Service’s case has not been 
delayed indefinitely. It is quite true, as reported 
in the body of the first article, that Mr. Service’s 
counsel requested a delay so that they could gather 
additional evidence and documents. This request 
was granted as a matter of elementary fairness in 
judicial procedure. 

The hearing on this case, as in any loyalty case, 
is no mere formality. It is a serious matter and 
must cover in detail all charges. Nothing is to be 
gained by rushing into it before the accused is 
able to consult counsel and counsel are enabled to 
prepare his case for defense. Civil cases of equiv- 
alent seriousness are pores allowed to go over 
into the next term of court to enable counsel to 
prepare. On the other hand, it is fair to say, as 
your reporter said in the second article, that Mr. 
Service will soon appear before the Loyalty Se- 
curity Board. Just as soon as counsel have been 
given what the Board considers fair opportunity 
to prepare and as soon as a date can be set con- 
venient both to counsel and to the three members 
of the panel, the case will be heard. This is not 
an indefinite postponement. 
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Nor is it true that Mr. Service is being given 
any illegitimate advantage in the matter of access 
to — Mr. Service has not been given and 
will not be given access to the loyalty or personnel 
files which were gathered by the FBI and other 
investigatory bediee and which were refused by 
the President to the Senate Committee. Mr. 
Service is entitled, however, as a matter of ele- 
mentary fairness, to see and put in evidence, any 
reports or other an in the files of the State 
Department which were prepared by him or in 
connection with the missions on which he served, 
which may be material to his defense. Action by 
the Department of State is necessary to permit 
him to show them to counsel. To date, the only 
confidential documents on which this action has 
been taken are documents actually written by Mr. 
Service himself. This is all there is to that part 
of the story. 

The Loyalty Security Board of the Department 
of State is a judicial body set up for the purpose of 
giving to an employee accused of disloyalty, or 
of being a security risk, a fair hearing. While 
under the regulations he has no opportunity to 
confront and cross-examine witnesses who have 
given confidential information to the Board, or 
even to see a transcript of their statements, he is 
advised of the substance of the accusations and 
must be given a fair opportunity to defend him- 
self, not only by his own testimony but also by the 
production of any witnesses or of any docu- 
mentary evidence that may tend to establish his 
innocence of the accusations. The Board has an 
obligation to give him the fullest opportunity to 
prepare and present his defense. 


Wallace Carroll as Consultant 
to Assistant Secretary Barrett 


The Department of State announced on May 4 
that Wallace Carroll, executive news editor of the 
Winston-Salem Journal and the Twin City 
Sentinel in Winston-Salem, N.C., and information 
expert and former foreign correspondent, has been 
engaged to serve for a period of 1 month as a 
special consultant on the staff of Edward W. 
Barrett, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 


Appointment of Officers 


Perry Laukhuff as Director, Office of German Political 
Affairs, effective April 27, 1950. 

Jacques J. Reinstein as Director, Office of German Eco- 
nomic Affairs, effective April 27, 1950. 

Henry J. Kellerman as Director, Office of German and 
Austrian Public Affairs, effective April 27, 1950. 

Lincoln P. Bloomfield as Executive Staff Assistant, 
—_— of United Nations Affairs, effective February 6, 
1950. 

Robert A. Conrads as Chief of Division of Language 
Services, effective February 6, 1950. 
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General Policy 


Current Problems in the Conduct of Foreign 
Policy. By George F. Kennan, Counsel- 


U.S. Denies American Plane Violated Soviet 
Territory: 
U.S. Note of May 5, 1950 
Soviet Note of April 21, 1950 
Rumanian Trial of Local Employees Aimed 
at Discrediting U.S. Mission 
Visit of Prime Minister of Pakistan. Remarks 
by President Truman 
Evacuation From Shanghai to Tientsin. 
Statement by Secretary Acheson ‘ 
Foreign Policy ina Cold War. By Francis H. 
Russell, Director, Office of Public Affairs . 
MDAP Accomplishments Cited by Retiring 
Director. Statement by James Bruce, 
Director, Mutual Defense Assistance 


The United Nations and 

Specialized Agencies 

Poland Withdraws From Fao 

The United States in the United Nations. . 


Treaty Information 

Habana Charter for an Iro. Summary of 
Chapter V 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
Negotiations Under the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 as Amended and Extended. . 

U.8.-Canadian St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project. Statement by Secretary 
Acheson 

Nonintervention and Collective Responsi- 
bility in the Americas. By Edward G. 
Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State. 

Oas Decisions on Cases Presented Under Rio 
Treaty by Haiti and Dominican Repub- 
lic 

Anniversary of Signing the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Messages Received by the 
Secretary of State 


Treaty Information—Continued 

Soviet Move on Austrian Treaty Talks Poses 
Question of Cooperation. Statement by 
Secretary Acheson 


international Information and 

Cultural Affairs 

Ecuadoran Radio Director To Visit in U.S. . 
Burmese Journalist Visits U.S. 

Visit of Greek Conductor 

Visit of British Correspondent and Norwegian 


National Security 


Secretary Outlines Nac Plans Before Senate 
Committee. Statement by Senator Tom 


Nac Meeting and Tripartite Discussions 
Scheduled. Statement by Secretary 


International Organizations 

and Conferences 

Fao: Control of Infestation 

Icao: Frequency Assignments for South East 
Asia 

Icao: Altimeter Setting Procedure .... 

Ito Migration 

Plant Quarantine Regulations 

Fao: Council 

Ninth Congress on Seed Testing To Study 
International Rules 

Statistical Commission (Ecosoc) 


The Department 

Review of Charges That Communists Infil- 
trate Department. Statement by John 
E. Peurifoy, Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration 

Inferences That John S. Service Given 
Special Privileges in Loyalty Hearing 


Wallace Carroll as Consultant to Assistant 
Secretary Barrett 
Appointment of Officers 
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